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Frankness 


OU have confidence in a man who tells you frankly that he is not going to 
Sell you a penny lower than someone else; in fact he is going to charge 
you more than he would have done at some other time. 


An advertisement of a motor car factory should set one to thinking. 
It reads: 


“We beg to announce to the American public that we are not reducing the 
price of our cars this year. On the contrary, we are increasing them, not a 
great deal, but enough to partly cover the cost of improvement. 


Obviously, the man who reduces his selling price is not going to lose sleep 
over improvements. Moreover, a reduction is an admission of manufacturing 
weakness or a previous excess profit. 


The manufacturer who won't cut is one with a reputation to sustain and a 
make-good policy.” 


To you, the consumer, such frankness becomes your protection. It does not 
stop with one manufacturer but is “catching.” 


It results in getting the facts about an article into such black and white 
form that the law officers of the government can more easily fight your battle, 
if the slightest imposition should be attempted. 


When a concern does not advertise, they are simply evading responsibility. 
Your safety lies in patronizing well advertised. standardized goods, trade- 


marked goods. 
het lau } 


Attention of Car Owners— 


An attractive picture, suitable for framing, will be sent, 
postage paid, to each person who furnishes the infor- 
mation called for in the coupon. 
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Y Is it worth wl . comfortable feet? 
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DRY GOODS 


For Just 25c. 


This attractive pic- 


ture mounted, 
ready to slip into 
the frame, is yours 
for just 25c. 


It’s beautifully col- 
ored. Indeed, it’s 
so natural you can 
almost smell the 
salt air. 


And the lady—well 
she’s one of James 
Montgomery 
Flagg’s creations. 


Now just clip out 
this coupon while 
you think about it. 
Send 25c. for this 


picture. 


Judge 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


(0 ems ( () | |) () \ Seememmeersnns 
JUDGE, 
New York. 

Enclosed find 25c. for which 
send me a copy of “Dry Goods.”’ 
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Gives white, penetrating light. 354 inches high, 

weighs (ready for use) 5 ounces. urns acety- 

lene gas. Can be fastened to cap or belt, carried 
in hand or stood upon table. Will not blow 
out—absolutely safe. No oil or dirt 


For sale by leading Hardware and Sporting 
Goods Dealers sent prepaid on receipt ot price. 
Brass, $1.00; — polished nickel with 
hinged handles, $1.50 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Booklet. Give name and 
address of your dealer 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
14 Franklin St., New York City 


45 St. Nicholas St. 
Ventreal, Can, 


a —about America’s most charming vaca- 
tion country Lake Champlain, Lake 
George, and the Adirondacks. 

A short history of the scenes where were 
fought so many battles in Indian and Rev- 
olutionary times. 

Also—a map and 40 excellent photograph 
reproductions, vividly picturing the excep- 
tional attractions of this wonderful mountain 
and lake country for summer sports, or 
healthful rest. 

Many resorts, all reached by the D. & H. 


Co.’s rail and steamer lines 





If you want to know about vacation places 
really worth while visiting—write for “The Gate 
of the Country’’—4c. postage 

DELAWARE & HUDSON, 
A. A. HEARD, G. P. A., Albany, N, Y. 
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The issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY of August 15th will contain the fol- 
lowing among other noteworthy contributions: 


AN INGENIOUS WESTERN WAY OF ADVERTISING, by C. M. 
Kittredge, Jr., describing an enjoyable publicity tour by a party in auto- 
mobiles from Denver to Chicago, under the auspices of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. The tour attracted -wide attention and brought 
to Denver and Colorado a great deal of valuable free advertising. 





THE WOMAN SPY’S PAROLE, by Crittenden Marriott, an intensely 
interesting story of the Civil War, told in the popular author’s best vein. 


THE OLD FAN SAYS: by Ed A. Goewey, a lively review of the 
preserit situation in baseball and a shrewd forecast of the chances of the 
majorleague teams. 


WHAT IS GOING ON AT WASHINGTON, by Robert D. Heinl, 
Washington correspondent for LeEsLIE’s WEEKLY, giving glimpses of life 
at the national capital which will interest every American citizen. 


The number will also present a wealth of excellent and attractive 








In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly."’ 





illustrations, covering the chief events of the time. 








BOSTON 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED ON DARTMOUTH 
STREET, WITHIN ONE BLOCK OF TRINITY || 
CHURCH, COPLEY SQUARE & PUBLIC | 
LIBRARY & FIVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM 
BACK BAY AND TRINITY PLACE STATIONS, 
SURFACE CARS CONNECT WITH ALL 
PARTS OF BOSTON AND SUBURBS. 

i| THOMAS O. PAIGE, MANAGER 


— 


EveryMember or tie Family 


Have your own personal ‘‘7ycos’’ Fever Ther- 
mometer, and save the doctor the necessity of ster- 
ilizing his every time. A “‘Tycos’’ for every one 
in the family is the sanitary way. If yourdruggist 
hasn’t it, send us $1.50 for a l-minute “T7ycos” 
Fever meter. Accept no other. 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
609 West Avenue Rochester, N. ¥. 
Where Tycos" Thermometers Come From ” 


Cheap Fire Insurance! 
Matchless Wall Lighter 


Wa No more matches in your home! No more 

ea match heads to break off, burn holes in clothes, 
carpet, or set fire to house. No more burnt 
matches to sweep up. Lasts forever. Never 
fails to light, Solid brass, satin finish; orna- 
mental toany room. Money back if dissatis- 
fied. Postpaid, only 50c. Agents Wanted. 


AMERICAN PYROFOR CO., Dept. K 5841 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 


PR DIRMONDS. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 

Stand acid test and 7 examination We 
on them. See them first—then pay. 
5 i Offer — 14k seth ring Tet $5.98 
Stud 1 ct. $4 86 Sent 

COD. for inspection .Cataleg F . Shows 
full line Patent ring cauge included, 10 cepts 


AIEEE | The Baroda (e.Dept. 53 1450 Leland, Chicage 
Have You a Dog? 


If so, send for Polk Miller's great illus- 
trated book on “DOGS.”’ Tells how to 
care for them from puppyhood to old age. 
Also how to secure free medical advice. 

. This 50 cent book for 10 cents just tu 
advertise ‘‘ Sergeant’s Famous Dog Remedies.’ 


Polk Miller Drug Co., 806 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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Striking Features of the Olympic Games 

























































Start in the Stadium at Stockholm of the 8,000-meter cross country race, with Just after the start of the great Marathon race. More than sixty runners passing out from the gate of the St tadina on their 


forty contestants, including five Americans, The race was won by H. Kohle journey The event was closely conteste “d. ind was won by K. K. McArthur, South Africa, in 2 hours, 36 minutes; wit! 
mainen of Finland, H. Anderson of Sweden, second, and J. Eke of Sweden, J. W. Gitshaw, South Africa, second, in 2 hours, 37 minutes, 52 seconds; and Gaston Sire bino, Paterson, N Rie third, 
third. Only two Americans finished, one in the twelfth and the other in the 2 hours, 38 minutes, 422-5 seconds. All three men beat the Olympic record, 2 hours, 51 minutes, 2? 3-5 seconds, made 


eighteenth place. Sherring of Canada, in Athens, ia 1906. 











NOERWOOD & UNDERWOOD YRIGH NOERW & UNOERW PYRIGH NOERW & UNDERW Levick 

Finish of the Marathon. McArthur Gitshaw, the South Afric an, finish Strobino, the American, winning The King of Sweden presenting the first prizes. Placing a laurel wreath on the head 
of South Africa coming in first. He ing sec ond in the Marathon run, third place in the Marathon run, and of-McArthur, who won the Marathon. The bestowing of prizes by the King was wit 
is a tall Transvaal policeman, who several hundred yards behind Mc finishing stronger than the two men nessed byalarge assemblage. The first prizes consisted of a wreath, a gold medal 
has a record of invariable victory. Arthur. ahead of him. anda challenge cup. The second prizes were silver and the third bronze medals. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


Close finish of the 5,000-meter race. H. Kohlemainen of Finland, the world’s greatest distance 


runner, winning two yards ahead of Bouin of France, second. E. W. Hutson of England was Ohlsen of Sweden, second, N.S. Taber of Brown University, third, George Bonhag, Irish Amer 


third. Kohlemainen’s time was 14 minutes, 36 3-5 seconds, making a new world’s record for ican A. C., fourth. This gave the first place to the American team, while the Swedish team took 


the distance. second place, and Finland's team third. 
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UNDERWOOD 4 UNDERWOOD 


The final of the women’s 400-meter swimming team race. Each team numbered four and eac 
contestant swam 100-meters, free style. England won, Germany second, Austria third, Time 5:5- 


UNOERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


America’s winning rifle team shooting in the 200-meter match. All nations were represented. Each 
team fired in front of its national flag. Excellent scores were made. 


The finish of the 3,000-meter team race. Tel. S. Berna of Cornell University coming in first, with 
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Stung! 

OMEBODY said that bee stings would kill chronic 

S rheumatism. A man in Mottville, N. Y., 
this in a newspaper and determined to try the 
remedy on himself. 
he submitted himself to a swarm of bees on his farm. 
When found, he was almost stung to death. They 
ragged him toa place of safety, but it is doubtful 
So much for believing all that 


read 


The news dispatch reports that 


f he will recover. 
you read in newspapers. 

How many others have suffered by believing news- 
paper headlines? How many have been deluded by 
muck-raking tales in popular magazines? How many 
‘ontented workmen have been made discontented? 
How many satisfied men and women have been made 
envious, miserable and dissatisfied by the clamor of 
those who are constantly preaching the gospel of 
unrest? 


We have a nation of nearly 100,000,000, the most 
remarkable in its growth in population, industries, 
railways, work and wages in all the world. Every- 
body knows this. Nobody denies it. 

The greatest growth has been since the days of the 
Civil War, under one starry flag to which every sec- 
tion gives cheerful allegiance. This wonderful ex- 
pansion of railroads and industries has come within 
the recollection of men who are not yet old. 

The whole country has been developed. The great 
stretch of territory that the geographies of our boy- 
hood indicated on the map as ‘‘The American Desert’’ 
isnow teeming with prosperous settlements and en- 
tiched by the work of countless husbandmen tilling 
fertile farms. The South, devastated by war, 
stricken by disease, destitute and impoverished, has 
become the richest and most inviting section of the 
land. Populous cities have sprung up, great indus- 
tries have been developed, farming has been diversi- 
fiedand an amazing wealth of minerals, timber and 
oil has been disclosed, making the garden spot of our 
country its golden spot. 

New England is crowded more than ever with 
flourishing factories; the middle West, no longer 
Tecognized as the West, has become a part of the 
Populous East. The star of empire has crossed the 
Mississippi and swept toward the Pacific coast. On 
that coast we see not one, but many cities, metropoli- 
tan in character and growing by such prodigious 
steps that they challenge the admiration of the world. 

All this under the Constitution drafted by the 
fathers of the nation over one hundred and thirty 
years ago; all this under a tariff system that has 
demanded and secured adequate protection for the 
American wage-earner and American capital; all 
this under conservative, helpful legislation that has 
*ncouraged the investment of capital in new enter- 
Prises, the building of railroads in new territory, the 
migration of the settler to new fields of industry and 


gh nsion of our trade and commerce over the 
World. 
































It is ineredible to those who have lived long enough 
appreciate these generous gifts of an overruling 
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Providence that this splendid nation should now be 
drifting from its moorings and that the gospel of un- 
rest should be heard at every street corner. The 
most attentive listeners to this gospel are the idle and 
the vicious. While the busy man is at work, the 
seeds of discontent are being sown. The weeds are 
springing up and the husbandman’s toil goes for 
nothing. 

This nation has gone through similar experiences 
at other times. Every nation has had to pass through 
them. People are like children. Their best teacher 
is experience. It is the burnt child that dreads the 
fire. It is ‘only the man who has been stung who 
fears the bees. 


The Missing Word. 


ROBABLY the Senate had, near the end of its 
P session, the most important discussion of the 
year in reference to the meaning of the Panama 
Canal treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. The omission of one word in that treaty 
may have momentous effect. It contains a provision 
that ships of all nations may pass through the canal 
on equal terms. 

The belief in this country while the treaty was 
pending was that this wording meant the ships of all 
other nations than ours; but the word ‘‘other’’ was 
left out. Great Britain now claims that vessels flying 
its flag can use the canal on the same conditions as 
American ships. It is also contended that we cannot 
permit American vessels to pass free through the 
canal, nor refund the tolls they may pay. Spain has 
already provided that it will pay the tolls of Spanish 
vessels using the canal, and every other nation except 
ours is at liberty to make the same provicion for its 
ships. Hence it would appear, if the argument which 
had been put forward be accepted, that, although the 
United States has.constructed the canal at enormous 
cost, and although it owns the work, it cannot grant 
its merchant ships any privileges that are not to be 
accorded to those of foreign nations. 

We meant in the treaty to use all other nations 
alike, but Great Britain seeks to twist it so that we 
will get less benefit from the canal than any other 
nation. Either a gigantic diplomatic blunder has 
been committed or the English interpretation of the 
treaty is absurd. The shortest way out of the tangle 
might be the abrogation of the treaty. 


Fire ! 
VALUED reader of Evansville, Ind., writes: 


i \ “I want to tell you how much I appreciate the sanity of 
your editorial page and what a relief it is to turn to it from 
the paranoia of the muck-rakers with which we are inflicted by so 
much of the daily and periodical press. In the edition of LEsiig’s for 
June 24th, under the head of ‘Legends,’ you make an application to 
the present political cyclone in the Republican party that should 
strike home to every reader. If ever there was need of wholesome, 
level-headed counsel, it is right now. No one need distrust the 
‘people,’ but lovers of justice and good government quake at the 
‘crowd.’ Thirty days after Bryan’s ‘Cross of Gold’ speech, the 
‘crowd’ would have voted the nation into a free silver panic, but 
Mark Hanna’s campaign of education dispersed the ‘crowd,’ and the 
‘people’ voted right. So now we hear a great deal about the ‘voice of ; 
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ROSS & BRYANT 


HOW GAMBLING WAS ABOLISHED IN A KENTUCKY TOWN. 
Ten thousand dollars’ worth of gambling paraphernalia destroyed by fire on Cheapside, Lexington, Ky., by order of the sheriff and in the presence of thousands of spectators. The stuff 
was captured by Sheriff Scott and his deputies in wholesale raids on Limestone Street. Several establishments were broken up and their paraphernalia, including roulette wheels, 
faro, klondike, craos, and thousands of chips, captured, This broke up every open gambling house in the city, and the police declare there is not a gambling place there now. Lime- 
stone Street was known for its gambling places all over the country as “Little Wall Street,” and the places were handsomely fitted up. Many stories are told of large sums won and lost. 


A: 4% 


the people’ demanding the initiative, referendum, recall, trust-bust- 
ing, etc., etc., but it is only the babel of the crowd, inflamed by in- 
cendiary leadership. After sober thought the people will speak, and 
the voice will be slow to demand radical changes from those magnifi- 
cent institutions founded by the Fathers, which have stood from the 
beginning of American independent government, and made this the 
only stable Republican Nation history has known. Thank you for 
your editorial on ‘Legends.’ "” 

This is one of many letters of a similar tenor we 
are constantly receiving from thoughtful business 
men and wage-earners in every section of the land. 
We believe it represents the sentiment of men who 
think, who have something at stake and who are de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the country for their 
continued success. 

In the face of these facts, isn’t it strange that the 
muck-raking sheets flourish upon the support they 
receive from the very business interests whose pros- 
perity they have done their best to destroy? We 
know of an instance in which the president of one of 
the greatest industrial corporations in the country, 
which is expending tens of thousands of dollars 
monthly for advertising, mostly in muck-raking 
sheets, had his attention called to that fact. He ex- 
pressed emphatic disapproval of the muck-rakers, 
trust-busters and railway-smashers, and then apolo- 
getically added, ‘‘I am sorry that we are helping to 
support them. We shouldn’t do it. But we leave 
such things to the manager of our advertising depart- 
ment, and we never interfere with department heads.’’ 

What would this president do if he saw a depart- 
ment head of his magnificent establishment, torch in 
hand, setting fire to one of his factories? 


Miss Quimby’s Monument. 


E ACKNOWLEDGE the receipt of a number 
y V/ of letters from the friends of the late Miss 
Quimby and from readers of her articles in 
LESLIE’s, approving the suggestion that a fund be 
raised to erect a monument in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
to mark the resting place of the first American 
woman to obtain a license to fly a monoplane and the 
first woman in the world to perform the remarkable 
feat of crossing the English Channel in a monoplane. 
We shall make acknowledgment of these contribu- 
tions in an early issue. They range from one dollar 
upward, and the letters that accompany them attest 
the high esteem in which Miss Quimby was held not 
only for her rare personal qualities, but also for her 
remarkable courage in demonstrating her faith in the 
science of aviation. Contributions can be addressed to 
‘The Quimby Monument Fund,’’ LesLie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Railroad Men’s Wages. 


HE LOCOMOTIVE engineers of the country 
want their wages increased. A board of arbi- 
tration, made up of eminent men representing 

the railroad men and business interests, has been 
carefully taking testimony at the Oriental Hotel, 
Manhattan Beach. 

The United States pays the highest scale of rail- 
way wages in the world. This is the report of the 
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Bureau of Railway Economics, at Washington. It 
shows that the average daily wage of railway em- 
ployes of all classes for 1910 was, in the United 
States, $2.23: in England, $1.05; in Germany, 81 
cents, and in Austria, 89 cents. While engineers on 
American railways receive an average weekly com- 
pensation of $25.80, the pay-in England is $11.17. 
The American railway firemen average $15.24, and 
the English firemen $6.67. These figures will not be 
disputed. 

The Old World should be ashamed of the meager 
wages it pays. It was shown, by the testimony at 
the recent hearing, that some American engineers 
make over $2,300 a year, which is more than many 
clergymen, physicians and business men make. But 
the calling is hazardous and the pay should be liberal. 
We wish it were more. If the pay of the engineers 
should be increased, the pay of firemen, brakemen and 
conductors will undoubtedly have to be advanced. 

We believe in good wages for good men, but the 
evidence taken by the board of arbitration shows 
that it will be impossible for the railroads to increase 
wages unless they are permitted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to slightly increase their 
freight charges. The railroad employes of this coun- 
try should bear this fact in mind and bring all their 
influence to bear in favor of an equitable adjustment 
of their claims, one that will treat the railroads as 
well as their employes with fairness. 

We do not see how the board of arbitration can 
escape the responsibility of presenting the situation 
clearly to the public as well as to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If the wage cost of the railroads 
is to be increased by many millions, the public must 
be willing to do its part. The prosperity of the 
workingmen of the country means the prosperity 
of all. 


Our Rowdy Conventions. 


ECENCY! It is high time to exclude gallery 
play and grandstanding from our great national 
political conventions. Among those who gathered to 
watch the delegates this year were some of the rep- 
resentative people of the country. In the crowd, 
however, there were enough disturbers to turn what 
should have been a dignified gathering into a howling 
mob. The din and tumult was such that many per- 
sons who were obliged to attend the national conven- 
tions this year found themselves fit candidates for a 
sanitarium. It must be admitted that the Chicago 
gathering was not so wild as the Baltimore crowd, 
but that is not saying a great deal. Both assem- 
blages proved so unruly that time and again proceed- 
ings had to be stopped because the speakers, in the 
face of insulting interruptions, could not make them- 
selves heard. Men who at other times would have 
been too cowardly to speak dared to say anything 
when backed by shouts of approval from their riotous 
colleagues. Not the slightest respect was shown to 
the presiding officer except when the latter threat- 
ened force by calling upon the sergeant-at-arms or 
the police. Never have we had more apt illustrations 
as to the need of smaller conventions than by the 
demonstrations just passed. Cut out the gallery! 
Exclude the rowdies. Then, in a small hall, see how 
many of those attending the sessions would have the 
boldness to interrupt the orderly proceedings. Would 
there be the insolent heckling of the speakers and 
the contemptible hissing so prevalent at Chicago and 
Baltimore? We believe not. 


The House and the Election. 
wy ie we win the presidency in 1912 or 


not, we will retain our control of the 

House of Representutives.’’ These words 
are attributed to Hon. James T. Lloyd, of Missouri, 
chairman of the Democratic Congressional Committee, 
who has held that post for several terms. Mr. Lloyd 
is a veteran in the service, but if he made the remark 
ascribed to him here he is probably mistaken. With 
very rare exceptions the President has carried the 
House of Representatives which was elected with 
him. Zachary Taylor, Whig, and a Democratic House 
were elected in 1848. Rutherford B. Hayes and a 
Democratic House were chosen together in 1876. In 
every other case the President, at the outset in his 
term has had the popular branch of Congress with 
him. 

Possibly we ought to mention the instance of Lin- 
coln’s first election. Had the eleven States which 
seceded in 1860-61 retained their placesin the Union, 
the Republicans would have lacked seven votes of an 
absolute majority of the House, That is to say, all 
of the elements of the opposition—the Democrats 
who supported Douglas for President in 1860, the 
Democrats who were on Breckinridge’s side in that 
election and the Constitutional Unionists who backed 
Bell—were, in combination, slightly more numerous 
than were the Republicans and would have controlled 
the House if all the Southern States had remaincd in 
their places when Lincoln entered office in 1861. But 
such acombination would have been impossible. The 
two Democratic factions diverged as widely from 
each other as either did from the Republicans and the 
Constitutional Unionists were antagonistic to each. 
The Republicans had a large plurality and on every 
measure of consequence they could have relied on 
getting the few votes from the other parties which 
would have given them the ascendancy. 

These instances, which are the only exceptions to 
the rule of partisan correspondence between the 
President and the House elected with him, are called 
to Representative Lloyd’s attention. If the Repub- 
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licans carry the presidency in November, which at 
present seems far from certain, they will also win the 
House of Representatives. 


Harmful. 


‘ \ YE HAVE washed too much dirty linen before 
the world. The assaults upon our courts, 
our lawmakers, our business corporations 

have led Europe to believe that representative democ- 

racy is a failure and that business in the United 

States is in the hands of crooks, 

When, in the government suit against the United 
Shoe Machinery Company, the defense asked that the 
testimony be taken in chambers, the district attorney 
opposed the motion as affecting a ‘‘matter of great 
public moment.’’ This gave to Judge Putnam, of the 
United States District Court, before whom the case 
was being tried, the opportunity to express himself 
on the subject of publicity. He said: 

The United States ought to be ashamed to come into court 
and ask that this hearing be held in public. There has already been 
too much of the wrong kind of publicity in this cage. I feel that it 
would be impossible to impanel a jury to try a criminal action in con- 
nection with this case if ex parte accounts of further proceedings are 
published. 

The sort of publicity we have had for the last ten 
years has done us incalculable injury as a nation in 
the eyes of the world and has created a harmful spirit 
among our own peuple. Everybody is open to suspi- 
cion, especially the man who succeeds. A state of 
unrest is found everywhere. Instead of holding 
themselves responsible for their own failures, men 
have been inspired to put the blame on somebody 
else’s success. The evil suggestion of the wrong kind 
of publicity can be overcome by preaching the sound- 
ness of our civic and industrial institutions and by 
citing the examples of good and true men in the polit- 
ical and financial world. 

It is sometimes necessary to punish a child, but 
there is no reason, in any well-regulated family, for 
doing this on the front porch. 


Unfair ! 


T Woodrow Wilsor’s name came up for membership in any gentle- 
man’s club in this city its appropriate committee would investi- 
gate certain charges that are currently made against him by 

highly reputable citizens in the locality where he is best known. 

These would have to be effectively discredited, or he would not be ad- 

mitted to membership. It is not the purpose of the He ald to present 

these charges now, but rather to suggest their existence for those 
who appreciate the essential seriousness of the pres.dential office. 
The above is from a recert issue of the Boston 
Herald, It either says too much or too little. It is 
either true or untrue. It is either just or unjust. 
We do not believe that this is the way to make 
votes for any party. We do not believe that charges 
of this kind, made in the heat éf a campaign, hurt 
any candidate unless they are true. If proof is not 
forthcoming, they help the candidate. 
This being the case, Governor Wilson should not 
hesitate to challenge the Herald to produce its proofs. 
We expect he will, in short order. 


The Plain Truth. 


y* If a reader who writes us under date of 
July 22d, from a town in Kentucky, will send 
us the story to which she refers, it will have careful 
consideration. 
~ 
HANKS! Every publication likes to have words 
of commendation from its readers. Le&sLir’s 
receives many from many sources, but one of the best 
of these came recently from President Eugene N. 
Noble, of Dickinson College, who says, ‘‘There is no 
weekly which I enjoy reading more than LEsLIr’s, 
and I congratulate you upon the enterprise you mani- 
fest and the success which you deserve.’’ 
~ 


IFFERENT! Tammany contributed $10,000 in 
1908 to Bryan’s campaign fund. This is the 
testimony of Herman Ridder, then treasurer of the 
fund. While Bryan was busy denouncing Tammany 
Hall at the recent Baltimore convention and driving 
so-called money-changers out of their seats as dele- 
gates, he conveniently forgot that $10,000. ‘‘You 
can fool some of the people all the time,’’ and Bryan 
knows it. 
~ 


UNNY! While people are turning up their noses 
against cold-storage foods, a man in Providence 
is getting a dollar a pound for some one-hundred-year- 
old hams he found in an underground passage near an 
old brick mansion. A large barrel full of hams and 
shoulders packed in wood ashes was found in a cellar. 
They proved to be so delicious that everybody wanted 
them, and up went the price to one dollar a pound. 
They haven’t even been in cold storage. There is a 
good deal of nonsense about the pure-food fad! 
~ 


HAMP CLARK! The world likes a good loser. 
Champ Clark has taken the result of the Balti- 
more convention with better grace than most of his 
friends. He has uttered no lamentations over his un- 
expected failure to secure the presidential nomination 
when it was within sight, and has congratulated the 
man who secured the nomination. Sure of the sup- 
port of his own constituency, Champ will be returned 
to Congress without having to lift a finger. That he 
will continue to be a large factor on the Democratic 
side iscertain. Already a movement has been started 
to elect him to the Senate, from Missouri, in place of 
Senator Stone, who conducted so quiet a canvass for 
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Bryan in 1896 that he has ever since carried the tit), 
of ‘‘Gum-shoe Bill.”’ 
~ 
IGH PRICES! Few people seem to knoy thar 
there is a law of supply and demand which ha 
most to do with the high cost of living. For jp, 
stance, the Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner recently », 
ported that the price of potatoes in that city h, 
reached the lowest mark in ten years. A big dro 
came within six weeks. A year ago there WAS 4 
great scarcity of potatoes in that section and prio, 
were very high. Then everybody began to Plant 
potatoes. Naturally enough, there was an over Ipply 
and at once the market dropped. This is what hap. 
pens with every commodity. Yet there are peop 
who really think that the higher cost of living j, 
chargeable to the so-called trusts, the ‘‘interests,’’ th, 
farmers or the protective tariff. Wake up! 
~ 
ESERVED! A well-deserved tribute has bee 
paid to the Hon. Karl von Buenz, privy coyp. 
selor of legation, who for many years was the Germa, 
consulate-general at New York. His appointment 
by the board of directors of the Hamburg-Americap 
line, to succeed the late Emil A. Boas as resident 
director and general manager of the company’s bygj. 
ness at the port of New York, was recently reported 
by cable, with the further agreeable announcement 
that Julius P. Meyer and W. G. Sickel, who wer 
assistant directors under Mr. Boas’s management. 
will retain their respective positions in the passenger 
and freight departments. Dr. von Buenz has had, 
distinguished career in the diplomatic service. ij 
popularity among the citizens of New York attests 
the high respect with which he is regarded by al! oy 
business, commercial and social interests. We cop. 
gratulate him on the well-deserved honor which the 
great Hamburg line has paid him, and we congraty. 
late the line on securing such a fit and capable gye. 
cessor to Mr. Boas. 
~ 
N?! We believe in construction, not destruction, 
For this reason we are against the trust-bust. 
ers, railroad-smashers and muck-rakers generally, 
We are advised by several letters from various ger. 
tions of the South that a prominent agitator and 
preacher of the gospel of unrest is reported to be 
gathering information on labor conditions in Souther 
lumber manufacturing districts for LEsLIE’s WEFxELy. 
No such man is employed by us and no articles of the 
character he is reported to be preparing would be 
published by Lesuie’s. The gospel of unrest hes 
been preached too long and too far. The people of 
this country were happy and contented until the up- 
lifters and upsetters, backed by cheap demagogues 
and self-seeking politicians, began to fill the pages 
of the yellow press and the muck-raking magazines 
with their incendiary utterances. For five years 
Les.ie’s WEEKLY has proclaimed a gospel of peace 
and prosperity in the face of all the wild outcries 
against the captains of industry. We believe that 
the people of the country are beginning to see the 
light, the truth and the way. It’s high time! 
~ 
UTTER! What makes the high price of butter’ 
The representative of a creamery at Hemlcck, 
Mich., takes Secretary of Agriculture Wilson to task 
for saying that the creameries get over 86 per cent. 
of the consumers’ money. He writes us that there 
is not a creamery in Michigan that is gettirg over 6 
cents a pound for making butter. He adds, ‘The 
‘‘price in New York to-day is 27} cents, and the 
“‘creamery pays the freight and commission and pays 
*‘the farmer 23 cents. Now, give the retail man and 
*‘grocer a fair profit, and the consumer should rot 
‘*have to pay more than 35 cents for a pound of but- 
‘*ter. Does 6 cents look like 86 per cent. of 3 
‘fcents? And, mind you, the creamery has to tuy 
‘*salt, tubs, color, coal, ice and everything that goes 
**to the manufacture of butter.’’ We respectfully 
suggest that our correspondent communicate with the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington regarding 
his figures. We are chiefly interested in having our 
readers fully understand that if butter is high and 
the cost of living excessive, the trouble must be 
charged to something else besides the tariff and the 
so-called trusts. 
~ 
PUSINESS! This is a good time for business men 
to have something to say: about politics. A 
business man for President would be a good thing. 
We hope to see one some day. The lawyers have had 
a try at it long enough. Politicians don’t want tusi- 
ness men in office, because business men know how to 
keep the books. When business men hold _ public 
office, we will have an economical as well as an hon- 
est management of public affairs. It looks as if the 
next Governor of Indiana would be a business man. 
We hope so. We say this because of the announce 
ment made by Charles Arthur Carlisle, of South Bené, 
Ind., that he is a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for the governorship, ‘‘subject to the approval 
of the wage-earner, the fa:mer and the business men 
of Indiana.’’ Mr. Carlisle makes very few promites, 
but they go straight to the point. He says that, if 
chosen for the governorship, he ‘‘will apply to the 
business interests of the State exactly the same bus" 
ness principles that have been aprlied in my busines 
career, to that the dividends of peace and prosperit! 
shall be the greatest possible.’’ Mr. Carlisle’s recor 
in connection with the successful Studebaker carriag® 
and wagon works for some years justifies us in be 
lieving that, as Governor of the State, he wou'd giv 
it the rule of the people in the most sensible, pra” 
tical and progressive way. 
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Oregon’s Unique and Famous State Fair 


wie. - es 


CRADLEBAUGH 








View of a small portion of the Oregon State Fair grounds at Salem while a fair was 
in progress, 


Bird's-eye view of 
the attroctive city 
of Salem, Or: gon, 
where the Oregon 
State Pair is held. 
Salem is the c pial 
of Oregon. It is lo 
cated on the navi 
gabie Willamette 
River, and on the 
Southern Pacific 
Reilroad, 53 miles 
from Portland. 





Beautiful floral garden at the State Fair grounds at Silem. 





It excited the admiia 


tion of all behoiders. 








Close and exciting 2.16 pacing race for a puise of $5,000. 


HE State Fair in Oregon for 1912 will be held 
at Salem, September 2d to 7th, inclusive. 
This an event, looked forward to with pleas- 
urable anticipation and filled with pleasant 

When the first State Fair was held in 

They were a hand- 

ful of immigrants, self-reliant but interdependent, 

each knowing practically all the others, and the State 

Fair furnished the occasion for a big family gather- 

ing. The people came to stay until the fair was over, 
experiences, 

It was a great 


memories. 
Oregon its people were isolated. 


renewing acquaintances, exchanging 
having a great, big, week-long picnic. 


spot where they camped, and is now inside the Fair 
Grounds—a beautiful grove of oaks. At every fair 
hundreds of families of pioneer stock hold their an- 
nual reunion. There is not a more beautiful fair 
ground in the world. 

There are one hundred and twenty acres in the 
grounds, and the buildings are large, roomy and well 
arranged. The horticultural building houses yearly 
exhibits well worth crossing the continent to see. The 
stock exhibits are always the best, and the exhibit of 
dairy breeds at the fair is not excelled in America. 

One of the most interesting departments is a col- 


A few of the equine prize winners at the fair of 1911. 


lection of pioneer relics—a thousand things, useful 


or ornamental once, but just sentimental now. 
mile track is one of the fastest on the coast. 


The 
Lovers 


of harness racing events will find all the speedy ones 


entered for the $50,000 in cash purses. 
in the 
students’ work to show. 


district 


Every school 
State will havé the cream of the 
Special attention will be 


given to free amusement features and the fireworks 


display will be better than ever before. 


The big- 


gest new feature of the fair is to be the sale of 
registered stock. The offerings of prize winners will 
be larger than at any similar fair in the country. 


A Stirring Festival in the Far Northwest 








BURRELL 
Indian chiefs at the Pendleton (Ore.) 
round-up. These chiefs come from 
ne rby reservations and they are attired 
. all their brave old-time trappings. 


67 ET ’ER BUCK!” is the cry 
_4 heard on all sides at the an- 
nual round-up at Pendleton, 
Ore., where cowboy sports are sched- 
uled for September 26th, 27th and 
28th. The round-up will attract more 
attention than ever before, due to its 
Increasing prominence and popularity 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
Pendleton lays claim to being the gate- 
Way to the last frontier. Near by are 
Indian reservations, and the red man 
appears at the round-up in all his 
brave, old-time trappings, and he vies 
With the cowboys from the near-by 
ranges in feats of horsemanship. 
The first round-up at Pendleton was 
held in 1910, and each spectator of the 


Grand march of cowboys and cowgirls in the stadium at Pendleton. 


COPYRIGHT BOWMAN 
These equestrians furnish a 


picturesque spectacle and they include many contesiants in the various events of the round-up. 





COPYRIGHT BURRELL 


Preparing wild horses for a thrilling race. This race is one of the most exciting events of the round-up, 
some of the animals never having been saddled or bridled before, and all being exceedingly hard 


to manage. 


COPYRIGHT BOWMAN 


A famous rider on a refractory steed. 

Ben Joy clinging to back of Hot Foot, a 

furious horse, which steod erect and 
strove to throw him off. 


sports and games that year and at each 
returning exhibition has been an en- 
thusiastic booster for this unique show. 
Pendleton business men formed an as- 
sociation to handle the annual round- 
up, and an open-air stadium was built, 
the grand-stand and bleachers seating 
15,000 people. For the 1912 show sub- 
stantial additions are to be made to the 
seating capacity of the arena. Many 
prizes are awarded to the winners in 
the contests. 

The program includes fancy shoot- 
ing, horse racing, roping and bull-dog- 
ging of steers, Indian dances, races by 
cowgirls, maverick races, cowboy relay 
races, stagecoach races, squaw races 
and other contests. 
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American Colleges Undemocratic? 


RICHMOND, President of Unior University 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—The impression is abroad that American colleges and universities have become far more undemocratic than rormerly, and are 
gradually becoming more so. This idea has been fostered by Owen Johnson in his story, ‘Stover at Yale,’’ and by others who charge that snobbery, 
the spirit of caste and social discrimination based on wealth are increasing among our undergraduate bodies. The existence of fraternities in the 


colleges is largely blamed for this state of affairs. 
nities are numerous, they exert a distinctly wholesome influence in the social life of the college. 


Dr. Richmond, however, in this convincing article declares that in his institution, where the frater- 
The doctor does not believe that compulsory action 


from without will have the effect of improving college social conditions, and he indicates that the only way to secure democracy in our institutions of 
learning is the cultivation of a cordial and friendly spirit based on the consciousness of the worth of manhood. He believes that we shall yet see not 


HE undergrad- 
uate is_ the 
most human of 
all animals. 

He is more human than 
the human race. He 
has all their emotions, 
their passions, their 
prejudices, raised to a 
higher power, besides a 
few picturesque varia- 
tions all his own. As 
John Bigelow said to 
me one day, ‘‘A boy is 
more like a man than a 
man is like himself.’’ 
The social life formed 

RICHMOND. by such beings is natu- 

President of Union University, at rally a reflection of so- 

Schenectady, N. Y. cial life in general, 

with all its features ex- 

aggerated. Nowhere is public opinion so tyrannous; 

nowhere is custom so religiously and unchangeably 
preserved. 

A tradition grows up over night, and instantly be- 
comes time-honored and hoary with antiquity; for 
with the undergraduate ‘‘a day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.’’ Social 
lines are sharply drawn, but neither money, family, 
nor brains altogether determine those lines; popular 
judgments and prejudices form quickly and harden 
with an amazing obduracy. Fortunately, these judg- 
ments are for the most part sound and the prejudices 
well grounded. 

It is probably true that the spirit of the American 
college student is essentially democratic. There is a 
primitive quality in a college community akin to that 
of the early Anglo-Saxon tribe. The king is the man 
who can. He must be a man of his hands—one who 
can do things—and such a man is more likely to come 
from the farm than from the city. However, the 
question is never asked, and no one cares. This 
makes for democracy. 

If cads are found in college, they are not made 
there and the atmosphere is unfriendly to them. 





REV. DR. CHARLES A. 


less, but more, lemocracy in our colleges. 


Most of our young snobs are home-grown, and if eol- 
lege life does not help a boy it certainly cannot harm 
him. Some of our social problems come to us ready- 
made. The college gets its proportion of spoiled 
boys, whose social ambitions are formed upon the 
bad model of their parents. A mother told me once 
that her boy had been obliged to spend a great deal 
of money in his first two years of college, because he 
had to establish his position; ‘‘afterward,’’ she added 
naively, ‘‘he can get along on less.’’ It would be 
manifestly unfair to charge up this ancestral snobbery 
against the college. The depressing part of it is 
that the thing succeeded, and this raises a question 
very much on the mind of those who have the inter- 
ests of the college at heart. 

It is the opinion of many well qualified to knuw 
that undergraduate life is less democratic than it was 
a generation ago. Some very thoughtful educators 
have even seen in this a very real and impending 
danger. The fact that such statements elicit pain- 
ful howls is suspicious. It is the truth that hurts. 
We are constantly insisting that we are democratic 
and putting in exhibits to prove it. Princeton has 
opened a ten-acre farm, upon which she invites some 
hundreds of students to earn their living. This 
farm, by the way, should be well cultivated. To 
read Harvard accounts, one would think that the 
academic rank and file at Cambridge was composed 
of freckled-faced farmers, bootblacks, waiters and 
motormen and such like—with an occasional pale poet 
and a few gilded youth in the background. We are 
all advertising that we are a poor man’s college; but 
the thing is overdone—we protest too much. 

If college life were as democratic as it should be, 
we should not be talking so much about it. The fact 
is that we are getting in college life what we are 
getting everywhere—the after effects of fortunes 
quickly made, with the luxury and social ambitions 
which follow. It is much more difficult to keep stu- 
dent life simple and homogeneous than it was fifty or 
even twenty-five years ago. There are more ways to 
spend money, and there is more mhoney going---par- 
ents are more lavish, and the differences in incomes 
are wider. It becomes harder all the time for the 
poor boy to play with the rich, and the increase of 


luxurious clubs and fraternity houses adds constant}, 
to the difficulty. 

Thus, by the very constitution of the college com. 
munity, the drift is set toward sharp divisions. § 
far the instinctive good sense and good feeling of the 
undergraduate himself have managed in a measure to 
neutralize the evils of the system; but it would not 
be safe to count upon this indefinitely. Most college 
presidents see this situation clearly and are endeavor. 
ing to meet it in some adequate way. This was at 
the heart of Woodrow Wilson’s attack upon the clubs 
at Princeton, and, whether he was right or wrong ip 
his method of attack, the thing he was contending for 
was indubitably right. When Dr. McCosh opposed 
secret societies at Princeton, he was making the 
same fight. But the subtle thing crept in, in spite 
of him—for democracy is no more inherent in the 
club system than it is in the fraternity system. Per- 
haps they were both attempting the impossible. 

In my day at Princeton, in the eighties, there was 
only one club and not one secret society. The club 
was a small group and had little influence on the 
social life of the college. Since then, the clubs have 
become a powerful, not to say a dominating, influence. 
For some years I have watched closely the under- 
graduate life at Union—an extreme example of the 
fraternity college. So far as I can see, the evils of 
the one are the evils of the other—both are apt to 
think of themselves more highly than they ought to 
think. Each club or fraternity is prone to regard the 
man who wears the fraternity pin or the club hatband 
or socks as a being somewhat superior—although the 
whole world knows he is not. These are the pecca- 
dilloes. The grave charge against them both is that 
they tend to restrict the fellowships and narrow the 
social sympathies—that they divide the college into 
cliques and develop in the student a spirit undemo- 
cratic and un-American. That this result has some- 
times come about is not to be denied, but I do not be- 
lieve that these evils are inherent in either system, 
nor do I believe that the remedy is to be found either 
in artifice or in compulsion. 

Kissing goes by favor. Friends are not made by 
law. A college dean may take two freshmen by the 

(Continued on page 138.) 


How to Become an American Consul 


What Qualifications One Must Have to Be Eligible for an Appointment to that Important Branch of the State 
Department and What the Chances of Promotion Are 


By ROBERT D. 


HAT with the Sulzer bill for the improve- 

ment of the consular service, and the 

House measure which, on the plea of do- 

mestic economy, practically wrecks m 

the Department of State the machine which has been 
largely instrumental in making our foreign service 
what it is, there has lately been in the public prints 
a great deal about the consular service and its func- 
tions. That the consular service is now a most im- 
portant factor in the expansion of our commerce is 
conceded by all, and by all it is conceded that such 
was not the case with our foreign service before its 
reorganization. While since the establishment of our 
foreign service its ranks have contained many officers 
of ability and efficiency, as one paper puts it, it has 
been notorious that some of our officers were sent 
away to get rid of them, although it cannot be said 
that they left their country for their country’s good. 

It is generally understood that the British govern- 
ment, believing that our service is now the best in 
the world, is patterning its own from it, and rumor 
has it that the German government has confidentially 
instructed its officers to model their activities along 
the lines of the work of our consuls. 

A consul’s duties do not consist chiefly in being 
polite to visiting Americans and telling them when 
the next bull fight will occur or when Vesuvius will 
erupt for their benefit, and occasionally taking charge 
of destitute American seamen. He is the vepresenta- 
tive of American commerce in his part of the world. 
He certifies to the invoices of goods shipped to the 
United States, he answers inquiries addressed him by 
Americans seeking trade information, and he investi- 
gates local conditions, besides determining the oppor- 
tunities in his district for the sale of American goods, 
and makes suggestions to the Department of State at 
Washington. His reports are then published and dis- 
tributed among the business interests of the country. 

But how does one become a consul? Consuls are 
appointed by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. A candidate desiring appoint- 
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THE CONSULAR CLASS OF 1912. 
Men appointed to positions in the consular service who recently 


attended the State Department school. hey comprised con 
sular assistants and student interpreters, and thev were taught the 
duties they would have to perform in foreign countries. 

ment to ine consular service makes application for 
such appointment through the Secretary of State, on 
a form furnished by the State Department. From 
among these applicants the President designates to 
take an examination those candidates who seem prop- 
erly qualified for the service and who are not from 
States which already have more than their share of 
appointments in the service—-each State, so far as 
possible, being allowed appointments proportioned on 
the basis of population. Naturally, if the service 
needs men and but few candidates present themselves 
from States that are under-represented, some candi- 
dates from States over-represented must also be desig- 
nated for the examination. In making these designa- 
tions politics is given no consideration, the service 
being now upon a strictly non-partisan basis. 

Then, when the set time arrives, the candidate 
presents himself at Washington and takes a written 
examination in international, maritime and commer- 


cial law; political and commercial geography; arith- 
metic; modern languages, French, German or Span- 
ish; the natural, industrial and commercial resources 
and commerce of the United States; political economy; 
American history, government and institutions, and 
the modern history (since 1850) of Europe, South 
America and the far East. To determine a candi- 
date’s business ability, alertness, general contem- 
porary information and natural fitness for the service, 
including moral, mental and physical qualifications, 
character, address and general education and good 
command of English, he then takes an oral examina- 
tion. All those candidates who receive a total mark 
of eighty per cent. are then pronounced qualified for 
appointment, and their names go on the list of eligi- 
bles from which future appointments are mace. 

When an applicant receives his initial appointment 
as consul, he is ordered to the Department of State, 
where for thirty days he attends a class of instruc- 
tion, popularly known as the ‘‘Consular School.’’ In 
the ‘‘School’’ he hears talks on his new duties by 
officials of the department, consular officers of high 
rank who are home on leave of absence or detailed at 
the department, and from officials of the other depart- 
ments at Washington in whose work the consul aids. 
As showing the close bond between the consular serv- 
ice and the business interests of the country, the 
**School’’ in session as this is written is also hearing 
suggestive and practical talks by American business 
men interested in foreign trade. 

Under the rules now in force for the administra- 
tion of the service—which rules were promulgated I” 
an executive order from the White House, all initial 
appointments to the service are now made to )osts 
paying $2,000 or $2,500 a year. But the newly ap- 
pointed officer need not feel that his chances for 
promotion are remote, for he knows that through 
ability and efficiency he may expect promotions evel 
tually, possibly to the highest posts in the service, 
the consulates-general at London and Paris, v rich 
carry with them salaries of $12,000 a’year. 
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A Great Summer School for American Soldiers 











il Tasker Bliss, U. S. A.. com 

r of the Department of the East, 

ispected the camp of instruction at 
t. Gretna, Pa 











Bread for the encamped soldiers in racks ready for delivery. 


for that work. 


. 
rT\HE ABOVE pictures give glimpses of the 
famous military camp of instruction at Mt. 
Gretna, Pa., where six thousand or more regu- 
lars and militia have been engaged in work and 
tactics that would be useful in a state of war. The 
camp is a school for the national guards of the differ- 
ent States, where they may learn war tactics and 
camp living from the regulars. Its object is not to 


Over 4,000 pounds of 
excellent bread is Duked every day at the camp, in the field ovens, by men detailed 


ae og ac iia 
en ee 
Colonel G. R. Cecil, U.S. A., a capable 
«ficer who is in full charge of the camp 
of insiruction, where thousands of sol 





diers are being trained. 





Beautiful site of the camp 
of instruction at Mt 
Gretna, Pa. It is near a 
fine lake, and amid 
wooded hills. 6,000 regu 
lars and national guards 
men are gathered there 
to learn and to practice 
things useful in warfare. 
A part of the camp is 
visible at the left, also the 
bathing beach. The 
small tents belong to the 
Life Saving Corps, 2%th 
Infantry, U.S. A. There 
have been a number of 
hikes and maneuvers by 
the troops among the 
mountains. 








make spectacular military displays, but to teach the 
men sanitation, first aid to the injured, the saving of 
strength during long hikes, the putting up of tents, 
digging trenches for proper drainage, etc. Tests 
have been made of inoculation as a preventive of 
typhoid fever, a camp bakery furnishing six thousand 
men with bread every day has been experimented 
with, and the compact hospital range cooking stove 








Pr MRS a. MULLER 


The baking corps. Breadmakers with pans of dough ready to be placed in the 
field ovens standing behind them. The ovens of the camp have a capacity of more 


than 6,200 loaves a day. 


has been tried for the first time in the field. Al- 
though there has been a certain amount of marching 
to and fro, the country is hilly and covered with trees, 
so that it is not feasible to maneuver large bodies of 
men; but for the purposes for which it was designed, 
the school has proved a distinct success, familiarizing 
the militia with the camp work of the regulars 
and harmonizing the soldiers of State and nation. 


A Crime Which Startled the Whole Nation 


NE OF the most star- 
() tling murders ever 
committed in New 
York City, where there have 
been many sensational kill- 
ings, was the shooting down 
of Herman Rosenthal, a 
prominent gambling-house 
proprietor, by five men, at 
the entrance to the Hotel 
Metropole, in West Forty- 
third Street, early in the 
morning of July 16th. The 
crime was all the more 
startling because of charges 
that certain members of the 
police force of the metropolis 
were implicated in, if they 
did not directly instigate, 
the act. It was asserted 
that the assassins could eas- 
ily have been arrested by 
officers in the 
vicinity, and would have 
been arrested had it not 
been understood that certain 
members of the force wished 
to have Rosenthal out of the 
way 
Rosenthal went to the Hotel Metrepole late at 
night, partook of some refreshments, >nd then went 
out of the building. It has been said that some man 
notified him that certain parties outside wished to 
see him, but this has been denied. No sooner, how- 
ever, did he appear in front of the hotel than five 
men rushed up to him, and all, it is alleged, shot him 
with pistols. Rosenthal fell to the pavement and 
soon expired. The five men, as the story goes, 
Walked rather leisurely across the street to an auto- 
mobile which had brought them to the spot. While 
the murderers were at their work, another man had 
remained in the automobile, holding a pistol at the 
head of the chauffeur. When the ‘‘gunmen’’ re- 
entered the vehicle, the latter drov2 away at mod- 
erate speed, and apparently no attempt was made by 
the policeman who was in the restaurant at the same 
time as Rosenthal or other policemen in the neigh- 
borhood to catch the murderers. It was at first 
Claimed in police circles that two policemen in a taxi- 
Cab had made a lively chase for the murderers’ 


Herman Rosenthal, the gam 
immediate bler, who was shot and 
killed by five men as he was 
leaving the Hotel Metropole, 
New York. Rosenthal, it is 
said, had disclosed to the 
district attorney how gam- 
bling was being carried on 
under police protection. 





Entrance to the Hotel Metropole, West 43d Street, New York, 
where Rosenthal, the gambler, was assassinated by five men 
who rode to the spot in an auto, and afterwards escaped in 


the same vehicle. The arrow shows where Rosenthal fell. 
It was alleged that several policemen in the vicinity could 
have captured the assassins if they had cared to do so. 


automobile, but had been unable to overtake them. 

The motive for the crime was found in the fact 
that Rosenthal was reported to have ‘‘squealed’’ to 
the district attorney regarding the gambling business 
in New York, betraying his brother gamblers, and 
also charging certain policemen with graft in con- 
nection with the illegal games. Rosenthal had de- 
clared, it is stated, that Lieutenant Charles Becker, 
head of the ‘‘strong arm’’ police squad, noted for 
raids on gambling houses, had forced himself on him 
asa partnerina gambling house. Becker, he said, 
lent him $1,500 and took twenty per cent. of the net 


PHOTOS INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
Lieutenant Charles Becker, 
head of the “strong arm 

police squad, noted for raids 


dence appeared to implicate 


, 


“‘earnings.’’ Afterward 
the two men quarreled, and 
Becker, it was averred, tried 
to drive Rosenthal! out of the 
city. Rosenthal had pro- 
mised to find six witnesses 
to corroborate his story. 
The police did not even 
secure the number of the 
automobile which carried 
the assassins. A bystander 
who caught the number re- 
ported it at a police station 
and was lockedup. Another 
witness gave the number to 
reporters, and so the garage 
from which the machine 
came was discovered. Will- 
iam Shapiro, who.had driven 
the car, and his partner, 
Louis Libbey, were both ar- 
rested, and, though they 
disclaimed all previous 





on gembllag houses, who knowledge of the crime, 
Rosenthal said was his pert. they gave valuable testi- 
ner in a gambling house, an . . 

whom circumstantial evi- mony. Shapiro stated that 


Jack Rose, a friend of 
Becker’s, had hired the auto- 
mobile, and while he was in 
it other men were picked up. Later Rose left the 
automobile, but the other men drove to the scene of 
the crime. 

District Attorney Whitman was so indignant over 
the evidence of police implication in the murder that 
he openly declared: ‘‘I accuse the police department 
of New York, through certain members of it, with 
having murdered Herman Rosenthal. Either directly 
or indirectly it was because of them that he was slain 
in cold blood, with never a chance of his life.’’ 

After what seemed slow work five persons, be- 
sides Shapiro and Libbey, were taken into custody, 
namely, Jack Rose, Sam Paul, Henry Vallon, ‘*‘ Dago ”’ 
Frank and ‘‘Bridgey’’ Webber. Lieutenant Becker 
was deprived of his position as head of the ‘‘strong 
arm’’ squad and set to desk work. The public and the 
press commented freely on the seeming indifference 
of the police. The latter imputed the crime to gam- 
blers whom Rosenthal had angered and who feared 
that his further disclosures would result in interfer- 
ence with and suppression of their illicit business. 


in the murder. 
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The Old Fan Says: 


66 AVE you no- 
ticed, George, 
that many of 
the baseball 

games played this year 

were strongly flavored 
with the farce-comedy 
element, and that, as 
genuine sporting con- 

tests, they displayed a 

woeful lack of the game- 

ness that marked the 
meetings of the clubs of 
yesterday?’’ asked the 

Old Fan, as he nervously 

bit the end from a long, 

black perfecto. 

‘Are you referring to 
the stunts that the Browns, the Highlanders and the 
Boston Braves usually pull off?’’ came back from the 
cigar-stand clerk. 

‘No, son. Those outfits make a man weep rather 
than laugh, and for the time being I’m going to try 
and forget them. They are so nearly dead that most 
fans refer to them only in the past tense, though the 
glorious example furnished by Washington causes us 
all to hope that this triumvirate of misfits will some 
day get on their feet and take part in the real run- 
ning. The matter to which I want to call your atten- 
tion is the constantly growing habit of pulling men 
from the benches and injecting them into games 
whenever the going is a little hard. In the old days, 
when baseball was in its infancy, the average club 
had about ten or eleven men. When a contest began, 
eighteen huskies went into the fray and they stayed 
till the finish, unless one of them was so badly in- 
jured that he had to be carried out on a shutter. 
They were game old boys 
and fought from the first 
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call of ‘Play ball! wa * ap cam ae 
im) His 

last man was out. a LT Venn 


manager in those days had 
told Bill Jones to hike to the 
bench to let Jim Smith try 
to put over a pinch hit, 
there’d have been the finest 
kind of arow. Nine men on 
a side did battle from the 
beginning to the end, and it 
was a survival of the fittest 
and a victory for the men 
with most ‘bottom.’ Think 
of those pitchers of the by- 
gone times who went in and 
twirled day after day! Think 
of the great teams that 
never knew what it was to sport more than one catcher 
throughout an entire season! 

‘*But it’s different to-day. Many games of base- 
ball begin with nine men on a side, and, before the 
contest is over, enough extras have been called into 
the fray to rival in numbers the small afmy used in a 
college football scrimmage. One of the most ridicu- 
lous games of this kind occurred not so long ago ir 
Chicago, when the Cubs tackled the Quakers. 
Chance actually used eighteen men, or two full nines, 
in a hippodrome effort to win. Of these eighteen, 
there were four pitchers, three catchers and four 
pinch hitters. The Phillies used ten men and won. 
And I’m glad the Dooin outfit scored the victory, not 
because I have anything against the Cubs, but be- 
cause that kaleidoscopic performance simply 
made the game ajoke. Noone rejoices more 
than yours truly over the manner in which 
the Chicago Nationals, with their many 
ancient and honorable veterans, have come to 
the front this year, after a bad getaway. 
They are still clever, and the way they de- 
feated the Giants day after day in the con- 
tests just preceding this three-ring circus 
affair proved that they stiil are able to play 
ball, and good ball. 

‘“‘But the average fan wants to see 
gameness as well as cleverness in any ath- 
letic contest. Of curse, if a pitcher actually 
goes to pieces ora player is injured, it is all right 
to call in relief. But why shove a new man into a 
game every time a player breaks a shoestring or gets 
his hair mussed? As far as possible, let eighteen 
men get into the games 
and fight it out toa 
finish. Don’t send new 
men in every inning or 
two. Ittakes away the 
true spirit of battle. 
Suppose that in a box- 
ing contest every time 
one of the participants 
grew tired or received 
a hard blow a substitute 
was jumped in to take 
his place. It would be a 
joke, wouldn’t it? Then 
why not make our ball 
games real contests be- 
tween nines (except in 
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Schulte, a real Cub star. 
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**Some Present Day Baseball Methods Display a Woeful Lack of Gameness.”’ 


By ED A. GOEWEY 

cases of injury) and not between a crowd of eighteen 
on one side and ten on the other? Perhaps, if the 
abuse continues to grow, the big baseball powers will 
awake to the evil and make rules that will prohibit it. 

**And, incidenta ly, let me say that the Cubs are 
not the only offenders in this regard. All the clubs 
do it more or less. Early in the season the ‘hot-foot’ 
substitution was the favorite offensive weapon of 
Manager Hank O’Day, of the Cincinnati Reds. For 
a time it worked well, but it couldn’t last forever, 
and suddenly his team hit the toboggan and didn’t 
stop till it landed in the place to which its real form 
entitled it. McGraw also worked it overtime to re- 
lieve his staff of twirlers that, barring Marquard and 
Mathewson, is of decidedly ordinary caliber. Fora 
time it served the Giants well, but at length they hit 
other teams who were also able to substitute, had 
several good pitchers and could bat about as well as 
his men, and his outfit re- 
ceived several unusua_ly 
fine drubbings. 

“It is pretty generally 
understood that this is 
Hugh Jennings’s last year 
with the Detroit Tigers. 
His contract to manage the 
former whirlwind outfit ex- 
pires with the end of the 
present season, and it is 
said that the hustling, 
auburn-haired ‘grass eater’ 
is as tired of his berth as 
some of the Michigan fans profess to be of him. 
Jennings has plenty of good baseball juagment left 
in him, and a change of scene will do him good. He 
has been named as a candidate for the leadership of 
the down-and-out Boston Braves, owned by John M. 
Ward and James E. Gaffney, and, his friends say, is 
ready to assume the job of building up that team if 
it is offered to him. 

**A thing that is worth 
commenting on is the re- 
turn to form of Hal Chase, 
great first baseman and 
former manager of the 
humbled Highlanders. 
The fact that he made 
such a fizzle of handling 
the club seemed to be still 
worrying Chase during 
the early weeks of the 
present season, but it is 
different now. He is re- 
gaining his batting eye 
and playing his position 
about as well as he ever 





Dooin, the Quakers’ main 
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ever seen, and the whole football world knows of hig 
wonderful ability to kick goals. He is the captain of 
this year’s eleven. Thorpe is also a crackajack 
player at hockey, tennis, lacrosse, handball and bag. 
ketball, and on the baseball field cannot only cover 
most any position, but has pitched well enough to 
have received offers from the major leagues. If yoy 
can show me any man i. the world that can even ap. 
proach this Indian boy 
as an all-round athletic 
sensation, I’ll gladly 
take off my hat. He 
deserves a statue in 
our most select hall of 
fame. 

‘*But to return to 
the Olympic contests 
for a minute. They 
certainly taught us a 
thing or two aboutdis 
tance races that take 
more staying qualities 
than the short sprints. 
As you know, our boys 
lost the 1,500-meter 
(one mile) race to 
England, and this fact 
caused great joy 
among the Johnny 
Bulls, who have long 
claimed that they us- 
ually have the best mile runners in the world. They 
specialize on this event, claiming that it takes ‘real 
heart and blood.’ We shouldn’t have lost that race, 
At Athens Lightbody won that event and stood the 
Englishmen on their heads. Since then we have 
developed better mile runners year after year, and 
apparently we had a big edge on the same class 
of men in Great Britain. When our team left home, 
it was taken for granted 
on all sides over here that 
we’d scamper away with 
the first three positions 
in aromp, and when Jack- 
son, the Englishman, 
breasted the tape first, it 
caused as much surprised 
anguish here as it did re- 
joicing in the bailiwick 
of John Bull. Kiviat was 
only a whisper behind 
him, and Taber an inch 
behind that; but we lost 
just the same. 

‘‘Now, why. did this 
happen? I’ll tell you one 
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did. When in topnotch 
form, opposing players 
will swear that Hal is all 
feet and hands and that nothing can get by him. In 
Chase and Ford the Highlanders have the start of a 
great club, but it will take several more A No. 1 
players to complete a winning outfit. Wolverton is 
gathering together a lot of promising material, sev- 
eral of the men being college ‘phenoms,’ and in a year 
or two hopes to have his charges in such form that 
they will be acredit to the metropolis. If he succeeds 
it will materially assist the fortunes of the American 
League, for the ‘excess velvet’ comes from only a few 
big-league cities, and New York is one of them. 

**T want to tell you a few intimate facts about 
James Thorpe, the twenty-five- 
year-old Indian boy who, at the con- 
clusion of the recent Olympic 
games, was presented to King Gus- 
tav of Sweden, and heard that 
monarch say, ‘ You, sir, are the most 
wonderful athlete in the world.’ It 
was no idle or merely polite com- 
pliment, but a plain statement of 
fact, and every one of us sons of 
Uncle Sam should rejoice that the 
honor has fallen to a real, dyed-in- 
the-wool native—an American red- 
skin! 

‘‘Four years ago, when Thorpe entered Carlisle, 
he was just an unknown Indian. He had never com- 
peted in athletic track sports, though he had played a 
little football and baseball. He did excel as a hunter 
and was known among the ‘home folks’ as an excel- 
lent shot. Long trips on the trail and weeks of camp- 
ing out and roughing it added speed and endurance to 
his natural wonderful physical make-up. To-day he 
is the winner of both the Pentathlon and the De- 
cathlon, recognized for over two thousand years as the 
most important events in the Olympic list. 

‘*As an ail-round athlete he is supreme, his record 
eclipsing even the great performances of the wonder- 
ful Martin Sheridan. Thorpe is a Sac and Fox 
Indian, was born in Oklahoma, and it was from 
Sprague, in that State, that he entered Carlisle. He 
stands over six feet in height, weighs about 178 
pounds stripped, and is ‘hard as nails.’ At Carlisle 
he soon distinguished himself by his athletic prowess, 
but on the football field was looked upon as a marvel. 
Coach Warner says he is the best halfback he has 
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Can McGraw steer ‘em through? 


“able to give us a battle. 





reason. Our boys imag- 
ined they had the race 
cinched, and they watched 
only each other, paying no attention to the men from 
other countries. In that way they failed to note the 
skillful work of Jackson, who, in a final burst of 
speed, tor< up from the rear and dashed to the front 
a victor. In the Marathon, another event that we 
felt sure of winning, the best we got was third; and 
Bouin, the Frenchman, and Kohlemainen, the Finn, 
ran our boys off their legs in the distance events. 
Next time we take part in an Olympiad, we’ll go 
into every event determined to win, if possible, but 
we'll not again overlook the fact that the other 
countries will have some men on deck who will be 
And, also, we are going 
to try to develop some men who can run distances. 

‘“‘A careful study of the records made at the 
Stockholm Olympiad and those that preceded it 
proves that the Americans are getting better each 
time. Up to the last meet, many of the very best 
records were made during the London Olympics. 
Some events-that our boys won in the English con- 
tests were lost at Stockholm, and vice versa. But 
the distances covered in the 
jumps and weight-throwing 
events and the time made in the 
runs showed marked improve- 
ment for us, even in those 
events that were won by the 
other countries. We had more 
men finish in the second and 
third places than ever before 
and their performances all 
showed exceptional champion- 
ship class. 

‘There was the 100-meter 
dash, for instance. At London, 
in 1908, this was won by 
Walker, of South Africa, in 10 
4-5 seconds. At Stockholm 
Craig won for the United 
States in the same time, but in 
one of the preliminary heats Lippincott ran in 10 3-5 
seconds, establishing an Olympic record. The | :tter 
came in third in the finals. At London the 20- 
meter race went to Kerr, of Canada, in 22 2-5 sec: 
onds. Craig wun this year’s event in 21 7-10. Hals- 
welle, of England, won the 400-meter at London 

(Continued on page 138.) 





Here’s Cincinnati's 
“Hobby.” 
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ONEL CHARLES A 
CARLISLE, 


Of ith Bend, Ind., managing 
lr »r of the Studebaker Manu 
i g Company, whois bering 


urged for the Republican nomi 
i for governor, as a man of 
ext onal ability and highest 
’ v, who will enforce busi 
nethods in public affairs 








~-ESLIE’S ILLUS 


Peopl 


AR & EwinG 


WILLIAM A 


MASSEY, 
Of Reno, Nev., who was ap 
poinied by Governor Oddie of 
Nevada to succred the late Sena 
tor Nixon in the United States 
Senate. r. Massey has been a 
Supreme Court Judge and was 
Mr. Odvic’s closest opponent in 
the election two years azo 


MISS HIRO MIYAHARA, 


A Ja 


Declaration of 


inese young lady, reading the 
Independence ata 


American 
Fourth of 


July celebration in Honolulu, Hawaii, in which 
sremirkable cosmopolitan gathering took part. 


Miss Miyahara lateiy graduated 


rom the McKinley 


High School in 





MRS 


ADDA F 


vith honor 


Honolulu 


STewanr 


HOWIE, 


Of Lim Grove, Wisconsin, a widely known director of the In 
lernational Congress of Farm Women, who runs a successful 
dairy farm in Wisconsin, playing the mandolin and singing to 


her cows 


—_—_—_—_===_=_S_=== 


HAYWARD REwWSs SERVICE 


REV. SEDGWICK W. BIDWELL 


Of Middlebury, Vt.. 102 years 
old, \ ho, it is claimed, is the old 


est minister in this country, if 
seiTt » the world. Mr. Bidwell is 
Sill 


active preacher, and until 

recently preached regularly and 

tably to a congregation in 
his home town. 


who seem to appreciate the music 


TRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


e Talked 


ALGUS 1 Dy BOE 


About 





rHOMAS B. MILLS, 


Ot Superior, Wis., who was 
elected by acclamation as 
Grand Exahed Ruler of the 
Senevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, at the re 
perior writer and speaker, and cent convention held in Port 
it is said that he has made land, Oregon. The Order has 
more Eagle addresses than any a membership of more than 
other member of the order 384,000 


FRANK E, HERRING, 
Of South Bend, Ind., Grand 
Worthy President of the Fra 
ternal Order of Eagles, which 
is soon to hold a National Con- 
vention. Mr. Herring is a su 





The famous cowgirl band which has been a most highly 
round-up at Pendleton, Oregon, an unqual.fied success. 


\ PICTURESQUE BODY OF MUSICIANS. 


women has elicited praise from all their hearers. 


appreciated factor in making the annual 
the excellent playing of these young 


WILLIAM MARSHALI 
BULLITT, 


Of Louisville, Ky., whe succeed 
ed Frederick Lehmann, resigned, 
as solicitor-gencral of the United 
States. Mr. Bullitt was at that 
time the youngest prominent at 
torney in Louisville and one of 
the most influential public 
spirited citizens of that city 


3OWMAN 
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THERON E. 
CATLIN, 


Of St. Louis, whose seat as con 
gressman the House Committe« 
on Election reported should be 
declared vacant, because his rel 
alives spent more money in his 
campaign than the Missouri law 
allows. Mr. Catlin himse'fcom 
plied with the law 





DR. RUDOLPH DIESEL, 


Inventor of 
bearing his name, who was recently made an 


the efficient oil burning engine 


honorary member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at New York. Dr. Diese! 
addressed the 750 engineers who were presen 


ind was enthusiastically 


ipplauded 





THE BEST BREAD MAKER IN IOWA. 


Miss Lo’s Edmunds (in white hat), who won a prize for breadmaking 

in her State over 6,00) competitors, with her r tinue of champion 

bev corn raisers of lowa on a visit to the United States Board of 

Education, at Washington. Commissioner of Education Claxton, 

in back row, with Professor Bi hop, of the Towa Agricultural Col 

lege, at his right, and OQ. H. Benson, of the Department of Agricul 
ture, at his left 





HAYWARD NEWS SEKVICE 


WILLIE B, HAIGH, 


Of Boston, Mass., 14 years old, 
who has delivered sermons to 
hundreds of large audiences in 
New England and is said to be 
the youngest pre icher in Amer 
ica. He has preached for more 
than two years. He speaks with 
out notes and is a magnetic 
talker 


coNnour 
A. K. HAWKES, 
Of Atlanta, Ga., the millionaire 
maoufacturer, philanthropist 
and welfare worker, who is 
aiming to raise the standard of 
the stage, believing that the 
theater at present is a greater 
force for evil than for good. 
He will give much time to this 
wor 


REV. DR. EZRA S. TIPPLE, 


A professor in that institution, 
who was latelv elected p esi ient 
of Drew Theologic ul Semin ry, 
at Madison, N He is the first 
graduat’ of the seminary elected 
as its head. He is prominent in 
the Methodist denomination 
and author of numerous relig 
ious books. 








MRS. 





MARGARET CARTER 


Of Wakefield, Mass.. who is said to be the only regular woman 


“milkman” in New England. 
hundred customers, 
horses. 


“ARBOUR 
HUGH BANCROFT, 
Ot Boston, Mass., chairman of 
1 board under whose direction 
$50,000,000 will be spent in im 
proving Boston's harbor. Mr 
Bancroft is thirty-two years 
old, and will receive as direc 
tor of this work a larger salary 
than any other public official 
in Massachusetts. 


and employs 18 men 
She manages her business most successfully. 


She owns 50 cows, has overf ve 
and half a dozen 











REV. RALEIGH M. WILSON, 


Ot Lincoln, Neb., who was for 
ten years a circus clown, but 
who lately gave up that calling 
to qualify as a minister of the 
Gospel. Mr. Wilson while with 
the circus was once by mistake 
asked to preach and delivered 
an excellent sermon. 
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Aix---The Cleanest City in the World 


HAVE found the cleanest city in the world. Very 
properly it is the world’s oldest watering place, 
for water means cleanliness. It dates back over 
twenty centuries. It isa little city of not more 

than eight thousand inhabitants, though this number is 
quadrupled during the height of the summer season, 
when all the world pays tribute to the remarkable 
efficacy of its salubrious warm baths. For the wornout, 
overworked American, these baths have a peculiar fas- 
cination. Year after year the visitors from the United 
States include men of affairs, many notable in finan- 
cial, business and professional circles. It is surprising 
that the rush of overwrought Americans to this 
famous health resort, which has been so long a favorite 
resting place for titled Europeans, is not much greater. 
I am writing of Aix-les-Bains, or, as it is commonly 
called, Aix. 

Aix is in southern France, near the Swiss border. 
The snow-capped peaks of the Swiss Alps, rising above 
and all around it, give to the clean little city a pic- 
turesqueness and a seclusion all its own. Two warm 
springs, gushing from the mountain at the rate ofa 
million gallons daily, form the reason for the existence 
of Aix. These waters possess radio-activity, and their 
chemical elements, including chiefly sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, render them most efficacious for gout, rheumatism 
and similar physical ills, the result of overwork, a 
sedentary life, lack of exercise and a too liberal diet. 

The famous springs of Aix belong to the state. 
Its center of attraction is the bathing pavilion—a 
massive granite structure, with an imposing front and 
lofty wrought-iron doors. It stands at the head of one 
of the principal streets, and contains abundant accom- 
modations for all the visitors, and the baths are of the 
greatest variety. The thermal waters are used only 
externally. The peculiarity of the bath at Aix is that 
it combines the douche with massage. I know of no 
other resort that gives anything exclusively of this 
kind, and no other springs, I am told, have the same 
chemical and radio activities that have made the waters 
of Aix so efficacious for over twenty centuries, or since 
one hundred and twenty-five years before the Christian 
era. ‘ 

The American who visits a European watering place 
discovers that his first obligation on arriving is to con- 
sult a resident physician. In our country we go toa 
health resort, drink the waters as we please, eat and 
drink such foods as we relish, seek such recreations as 
we prefer, and then wonder why we fail to receive 
greater benefits from the springs. The visitor to a 
foreign ‘‘cure’’ takes the advice of a resident physi- 
cian, submits to an examination—which is sometimes 
very rigorous and always thorough—and drinks the 
waters or takes the baths according to a prescription 
regularly laid down for him. He visits his doctor or 
meets him at the ‘‘cure’’ every day or two, and the 
prescription is changed from time to time. 

At Carlsbad, for instance, the doctor will prescribe 
one and one-half or two glasses of the water of a cer- 
tain spring and indicate your simple diet. He will 
change both water and diet from time to time if he 
deems it necessary. He may ask you to go to another 
spring, or he may increase or diminish the amount of 
water you are to drink. If you go to a restaurant in 
Carlsbad and order indigestible dishes, you need not 
be at all surprised if the waitress, in the gentlest way, 
ventures to intimate that the food you ordered is not 
cooked according to the ‘‘cure.’’ Everybody in Carls- 
bad and in all the European watering places of note is 
interested in the welfare of the patients, knowing that 
if their physical ills are alleviated they will be the- 
best advertisers of the success of the cure. 

At Aix the doctors decide as to the character and 
the number of your baths. In Carlsbad much atten- 
tion is paid to the diet and the treatment there is 
largely internal. The Carlsbad springs are efficacious 
for the dyspeptic, for those who suffer from gall 
stones, and for the plethoric. You drink the waters 
freely. At Aix the diet is made secondary to the 
baths and the treatment is mostly external. 

On my first visit to Aix I consulted, at the sugges- 
tion of an American friend, a physician who spoke 
sufficient English to make our conversation easy—Dr. 
Leon Blanc, a fine-appearing, gray-haired gentleman 
of the old school. He asked a few questions, satisfied 
himself that the action of iny heart was good, and said 
I needed rest from overwork and thai, as my stay at 
Aix was limited, I should take ‘‘a douche massage 
daily.’”’ The usual treatment at Aix is from twelve to 
twenty baths, with an interval sometimes of a day be- 
tween them, and the ‘‘cure’’ from three to four weeks. 
The imposing bathing pavilion at Aix is open from 
four a. m. to eleven a. m., with the afternoons re- 
served for special and extra treatment. Although the 
famous health resort is in the south of France, more 
Americans than Frenchmen patronize it. Americans 
are coming in greater numbers each year. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the eminent New York financier, calls Aix 
the most restful resort in Europe. 

Dr. Blanc is the oldest resident doctor at the baths. 
He says that they are peculiarly beneficial, he has 
noticed, in the treatment of visitors from the United 
States, because, as a rule, we take too little rest and 
recreation, and therefore need, above everything else, 
the tranquilizing influence of gentle massage in a 
thermal bath. The massage at Aix is really very gen- 
tle, though the masseurs, descending from one genera- 
tion to another in families that have followed the same 
pursuit, are muscular, sturdy men and women. The 


By JOHN A. SLEICHER 
treatment is given, in different wings of the establish- 
ment, to patients of both sexes. 


This is how you take a bath at Aix: Conducted into 


a little chamber, neatly furnished with an electric 
heater, a bureau, table and chair, the patient removes 
his garments, opens a side door and steps into a 


another chamber, where he finds his two sturdy mas- 
seurs, standing in a pit of water an inch deep, waiting 
in bathing tights to receive him. The patient sits on 
a low, one-armed chair and rests his feet upon a foot- 
stool. The two masseurs at once begin operations. 
Each has a short rubber hose, like an ordinary garden 
hose, attached to faucets on the wall, from which pour 
a steady stream of warm, stimulating water. The 
masseurs use both hands, gently rubbing the patient 
and manipulating his muscles. One works in front of 
you and the other behind you. The hose is most skill- 
fully handled, the masseur holding it on his knee while 
he operates. The massage continues, from head to 
foot, under a constant flow of water, the warmth of 
which may be regulated by the operators at will. It 
continues for just about ten minutes. Then one of the 
masseurs withdraws into your dressing-room, while 
the other bids the patient stand in a corner and turns 
upon him a powerful stream of water at its normal 
temperature, which is from 114 to 117 degrees Fahren- 
heit. In a moment the other masseur re-enters, bring- 
ing with him a very warm, almost hot, loose robe, of 
bath toweling, which he throws over the patient while 
conducting him back into his dressing-room. There 
the masseur dries the patient’s face, head and feet 
with hot towels, and leaves him to dress and make his 
toilet at his leisure. 

Those who need special care and who desire to go 
through a sweating process are wrapped in blankets, 
placed in a sedan chair, which is carefully screened 
with striped cloth, and then carried by two able-bodied 
porters to their hotel and put to bed in their own room. 
Others dress and go out from the bath into the warm 
sunshine and stimulating mountain air, the physician’s 
only injunction being to safeguard against catching 
cold. The exhilaration, the sense of lightness, of re- 
newed strength and keener appreciation for the midday 
luncheon—here a function of no little moment—that 
one feels after his first douche massage at Aix will 
long be remembered. It is worth the trip to Europe, 
and worth it still more because the same sense of 
serene satisfaction follows every bath you take. 

The ‘‘cure’’ at Aix is as cheap or as expensive as 
you may choose to make it. All physicians and their 
wives and children have free treatment at the baths. 
Others pay from thirty cents to a dollara bath. The 
highest price gives the patient a private dressing- 
room, such as I had. The doctor’s fee is reasonable. 
Dr. Blanc’s regular charge is one hundred francs 
(twenty dollars) for the season. It is stated by Dr. 
Forestier, in his interesting little monograph on ‘‘The 
Aix-les-Bains Thermal Treatment,’’ that ‘‘the actual 
cost of a course of treatment at Aix depends largely 
upon the duration of the cure and the kind of baths 
required. An average cure, including baths and medi- 
cal attention, may be attained for a charge not exceed- 
ing forty dollars.”’ 

Aix is nearly five hundred miles south of Paris. It 
takes about eight hours to make the trip from that 
city by day, and from London seventeen to twenty-six 
hours, according to the Channel route you choose. To 
avoid the unpleasant Channel crossing from England to 
France, many Americans take a Hamburg liner direct 
from New York to Cherbourg, France, and then the 
Hamburg special train that always runs from Cher- 
bourg to Paris, making the trip between the two cities 
in six hours. It is well to rest in Paris and then go on 
to Aix. The day trip is very pleasant, because it takes 
you through some of the garden spots of France, past 
some of its best cities, and gives you an excellent op- 
portunity to observe, to read and to rest. 

The cost of living at Aix is what any one chooses to 
make it. The place has some of the finest and most 
expensive hotels in Europe, others with moderate rates, 
and any number of lodging and boarding houses, where 
one can fix his own price within reason. The local 
authorities have established an office on the Place de 
la Maire, where patients and tourists can secure in- 
formation without charge. You will notice that all 
the hotels advertise that they are near the great bath- 
ing pavilion, but, in fact, some of the largest are upon 
the hillside, quite a distance away. 

Aix is full of good hotels. One that Americans 
have patronized for many years and that is within two 
short blocks of the bathing establishment, the Hotel de 
l’Europe, I found most satisfactory. Its rates are no 
greater than are charged by any first-class hotel in 
New York. The last of April and all of May embrace 
one of the best seasons for a visit to Aix by one who 
seeks rest, health and strength. Rates at the hotels 
are then more reasonable than in the height of the 
season. Smart little shops, such as all the great cities 
delight in, line the principal streets, but many are not 
open in April or May. In June everything is on at 
Aix. It is very gay when the hotels are filled. 
Crowds of fashionable men and women will be found 
enjoying life according to their understanding of en- 
joyment—at baccarat in the casinos, in the betting 
ring at the race track, on the golf course or enjoying 
refreshments at the tables under the trees and about 
the sidewalks, wherever foliage can be found. 

All the large hotels cater particularly to the money- 
speners of the smart set in Aix as in every other 


place. In the season the afternoon teas and elaborate 
evening dinners under the trees present pictures of 
gay and fashionable life such as we find only in for: eign 
capitals. The Hotel de l’Europe, though in the hear 
of Aix, is built about a large and beautiful garde, 
filled with lime and horse-chestnut trees. The latter 
were already in bloom at April. Hundreds of electrie 
lights make the garden an enchanted little fairyland at 
night, and when the tables under the foliage and ; long 
the portico are filled with joyous men and handsome 
women, the picture is the gayest imaginable. The 
hotel is a favorite resort not only of prominent Amer. 
icans like Senator and Mrs. Depew, W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Perry Belmont, Allison Armour, Frank H. Platt anq 
Gherardi Davis, but it has also entertained Queen Vie. 
toria, the Khedive of Egypt and any number of titleg 
personages from all over the world. 

Americans should remember that even at the finest 
hotels in Aix it is better to pay for meals and rooms at 
a fixed price per day. No one need hesitate to ask the 
price of accommodations or to see the apartments be. 
fore engaging them. Everybody does this at Aix. 
The table d’hote at a hotel like de |’Europe is super. 
excellent. One does not have a formidable menu cop- 
taining hundreds of dishes presented to him at his 
meals. A chef prepares each repast, especially mak. 
ing up a menu of a few of the choicest dishes, each one 
selected with reference to delicacies then in season. 
The result is always as satisfactory as if one had made 
the most careful choice for himself. 

The supervision of the principal hotels abroad is 
personal matter with the proprietor. At the Hotel 
de l’Europe, Mr. E. Leder, who has been in charge for 
many years and who speaks English perfectly, has a 
pleasant way of dropping into the dining-room and 
looking personally after the comfort of his guests, 
His suggestions regarding pleasure trips that can be 
made from Aix, either on foot, by carriage or by auto- 
mobile, I found to be of the greatest value to me asa 
stranger. 

If you go to Aix, by all means arrange for at least 
a few automobile rides. Let one of them be to the 
beautiful city of Geneva. The roads leading up the 
sides of the steepest of the sun-capped Alps are won- 
derful in their smoothness. It seems incredible that 
such substantial roads could be built and maintained at 
the steepest grades necessary to scale these lofty 
mountains. As you drive upward, you pass vineyard 
after vineyard, until you reach the summit and look 
down thousands of feet to the deep valleys, with their 
patches of green, waving trees and fields of flowers, 
laid out as if nature had been making a magnificent 
mosaic. And when you reach the summit you will al- 
ways find a little refreshment place, humble though it 
be, with a balcony overlooking the valley, from which 
you can enjoy a sweeping view of the glistening, snowy 
Alps, piercing the clouds and stretching far along the 
horizon until you can see no more. While you sip your 
hot tea, coffee or cocoa in this cool mountain atmos- 
phere, you feast your eyes on the sublimest spectacle 
nature has ever wrought. 

I have spoken of Aix as the cleanest city in the 
world. The streets, like those of all old French towns, 
are narrow and tortuous. Little lanes, hardly wide 
enough for two persons to pass each other, lead from 
one part of the city to another. Every morning the 
town undergoes a scrubbing. No paper, dust or dirt 
litters the streets, and horses are few. - So pedestrians 
take to the streets in preference to the narrow side- 
walks, from which they may be crowded off. Little or 
no dust settles in your rooms. No dust comes from 
the snow-covered mountains, and none, of course, from 
the beautiful lake in front of Aix. It is a dustless lit- 


tle city. The water supply is from the purest moun- 
tain stream, and the sanitation is carefully safe- 
‘guarded. It is not surprising that Aix is attractive to 


American visitors. 

An incident occurred during my brief stay in Aix 
which emphasizes the difference between the treatment 
foreigners give to an American captain of finance and 
the treatment received at home. I heard of a reception 
to mark the opening of an annex to the city hospital, 
in the suburbs of Aix. To my surprise, I found the 
reception was in honor of the hospital’s most generous 
patron, and that this gentleman was no other than my 
townsman, J. Pierpont Morgan. For nearly twenty 
years Mr. Morgan has been coming to Aix for the 
baths. In recent years he has been celebrating his 
birthday, April 17th, in the quiet and restful seclusion 
of this health-giving resort. It is to his generosity 
largely that Aix owes its well-equipped, modern hos- 
pital, where many indigent patients find relief. Some 
years ago the lack of such an institution was called to 
the attention of the authorities, and Mr. Morgan, hea'- 
ing of it, was one of the first to respond. As a result 
of the erection of this institution, the death rate of the 
indigent sick in Aix dropped at once from 20 to 16 per 
1,000 of population. 

The new annex to the Aix hospital, which was 
dedicated in April of this year, bears the name 0 
my physician, Dr. Blanc. Before the day of the for- 
mal opening, flags were flying, including conspicuously 
both American and French. An arch had been erected 
in honor of Mr. Morgan and bearing his name, a trib- 
ute to his generosity. He and his sister, Mrs. Burns. 
with other friends, attended the opening reception. | 
heard the mayor, Dr. Blane and others deliver their 
eloquent addresses of congratulation to the America® 


(Continued on page 135.) 
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The Cleanest City in the World 


A Watering Place in the South of France, in the Shadow of the Swiss Alps, Which Has 
Been Famous for Its Cures for Over Twenty Centuries 





























AIX-LES-BAINS. 
Mont Revard in the background. 


rHE SNOW-CAPPED ALPS 


Surrounding Aix, Mt. Blanc in the distance 




















THE DOUCHE MASSAGE TREATMENT 
As given in the warm baths at Aix. 

















PATIENT RETURNING FROM THE BATH 
To the hotel at Aix, in the sedan chair. 

















rHE MASSIVE GRANITE BATHING ESTABLISHMEN r 


At Aix, where visitors from all over the world are treated. 











DR. LEON BLANC, 


the oldest resident physician 

at Aix. Author of a recent 

scientific work on tuber- 
culosis. 





lHE GARDEN OF THE HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 
Resting under the chestnuts and limes. 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


Standing in the doorway of the Dr. Blanc annex to the hospital at Aix. Proprietor Hotel de l'Europe. 


FLORIAN 


MR. E. LEDER, ARCH ERECTED IN FRONT OF THE HOSPITAL AT AIX 


In honor of J. Pierpoat Morgan, its benefactor. 
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A Tragedy of the Streets 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


By GEORGE H. SELDES 


Chis story discloses how the coarse and unsympathetic action of a policeman and a magistrate, too ready to judge by mere appearances, 


drove an innocent woman to a life of shame. Incredible as the tale may seem, the writer, whose word is not to be doubted, states that it is absolutely true. 
He refrains from specifying the city where the case occurred, and he gives all the persons concerned fictitious names. But the facts are set forth accurately, 
and they should be a warning against snap judgments on the part of officers of the law. 


66 HAT have you to say?’’ 
‘*T was drunk, your honor.”’ 
“Ten days. And you?’’ 
“T—J—I--—”’ 
‘“‘Ten days. And the same for you—and you also.”’ 
His honor, Magistrate James J. O’Toole, was dis- 
pensing justice at Central station. The sheepish mob 


of revelers, bruised, battered, besotted, covered with 
the filth of the foully kept cell rooms, were being 
driven from the door at the end of the long rail, past 
the sergeant’s desk, to the magisterial throne, there 
to have sentence passed, and then make their way, 
freemen, to the street, or back to the cell. 

When this motley parade was over, every day, 
came the more serious cases in which policemen tes- 
tified, and then the detective cases. It was among 
the latter the keenly observant reporters seated be- 
side ‘‘Hizzoner’”’ sniffed eagerly for human interest 
and ‘‘sob’’ stories, which the feminine element 
among newspaper subscribers so eagerly read. 

O’Toole, product of the gutter and the filth of 
ward politics, ruled Central with an iron hand. The 
callous on his heart was in deep contrast with the 
pink of his hands, which had not done a stroke of 
honest labor in many years. Continual contact with 
the underworld—the flotsam and jetsam of the city, 
and the lepers who lived on vice, waxed fat on crime 
and powerful amid the wreckage of all God and man 
made law—had robbed O'Toole of all humanitarian 
instincts. On all sides he saw, with bleary, distorted 
vision, a city steeped in crime, wallowing in vice and 
content in corrpution. These were the elements that 
bounded his horizon. And in such hands as these the 
ultimate destiny of half a hundred men, women, boys 
and girls was placed, every morning. 

* | * * * . 

Magistrate O’Toole paused in his busy career of 
affixing his famous ‘‘Ten or ten’’ and ‘‘Thirty or 
thirty’’ that morning. It was the lull between the 
passing of the vagrants and the opening of the police 
cases. He turned to the row of reporters—known as 
the ‘‘pardon board’’—and expounded a vile joke, to 
which the ‘‘board’’ smiled the smile of sycophants 
when the king jests. O'Toole himself laughed rau- 
cously, until his reddened cheeks grew purple. Then 
the hearings were on. 

One by one the prisoners were led out by the ar- 
resting officers, who testified first, condemning their 
charges with their accusations. Then followed a 
short ‘‘What have you to say?’’ from the court, and 
the sentence was passed. Sometimes the prisoner 
would object to his treatment, and a few moments 
would be allotted to his defense. If the case was 
serious or concerned a friend of any ward leader, it 
was marked ‘‘Held over’’ and settled when the re- 
porters had gone. 

There was nothing to distinguish the morning 
Alice was lined up before the court. As she stepped 
from the matron’s department to the rail, the arrest- 
ing officer preceded her. Here is what he told 
O'Toole: 

‘*At twelve-thirty last ‘night, your honor, I ar- 


rested this woman for stopping a stranger on the © 


street.’’ 

Having concluded this stereotyped charge, the 
policeman stopped. The girl’s face flushed. A tinge 
of red made livid a face that had long forgotten what 
shame meant. 

‘*What is your name?”’ 

**Alice Duval.’’ 

Four pencils noted it, and the girl noticed the hur- 
rying reporters. 

**Oh, please, please don’t publish it!’’ she cried. 
‘*It will break my mother’s heart!’’ 

But O’Toole stopped her plea with a gruff, ‘‘What 
were you doing on the streets last night?’’ and as the 
girl stopped short, he snapped, ‘‘Sixty days.’’ The 
policeman forcibly seized the girl, pried loose the 
fingers that had clutched at the rail in front of the 
ceporters’ desk, and dragged her away. 

**Same line of talk,’’ grunted O’Toole to the re- 
porters, in self-justification. 

But O’Toole, past-master in the art of delving 
into character, was mistaken. And this was why, 
when the hearings were over, the reporters sought 
and gained an interview with the woman of the 
streets. She had used the word ‘‘mother’’! 

. * > * * . 

Alice Duval’s history began before her birth. In 
the haleyon days when fortunes were made with 
alarming rapidity and men awoke in their shanty beds 
to find themselves millionaires, rich in the world’s 
goods, though uncouth in appearance and weaklings 
in understanding, the curtain was drawn upon the 
tragedy of this woman’s soul. Alice’s father had 
struck it rich. Alice’s mother sought social promi- 
nence. 

On Alice’s future the family hopes were centered. 
Her fortunate marriage would open the gates to 
select circles. When she was sixteen, whatever in- 
itiative, self-assertion and stubbornness Duval had 
possessed had been alleviated by allopathic doses of 
Mrs. Duval’s caustic tongue. And Mrs. Duval, social 








Fiends Who Plot Against Young 


W omen. 
STANLEY W. FINCH, Chief of the Bureau of Investigation of the 
Federal Department of Justice. 
There are now scattered throughout practically every 


section of the United States a vast number of men and 
women whose sole occupation consists in enticing, trick- 


ing or coercing young women anid girls into immoral lives 
and then eicher living directly : ff of their illicit earnings or 
transferring them for a cunsideration to others for a 


similar purpose. Th-ir business m:thods have been so 
far perfected that they seem to be able to ensnare almost 
any woman or girl whom th: y select for the purpose. The 
idea which apparently prevails among many persons is 
thst the victims of these fiends are simply girls who are 
naturally vicious. This is very far from the real truth. It is 
no doubt true that there are among these unfcrtunates 
some women who, like all of their male patrons, are 
actuated solely by wantonness. However, by far the 
great majority consists of young women and gi:ls who 
have either been led to such lives by deception and 
trickery or who nave been c<riven to them by force and 
fraud. The devices to which these human fiends resort 
in procuring and dealing with their victims are many and 
vari-d, and are such as are calculated to reach young 
women and girls in almost all of the different walks of 
life, but particularly those who, either from choice or by 
reason of economic corditions, go out into the business 
world and attempt to earn money. 




















climber, had chosen a husband for her only daughter. 
Alice’s position was, therefore, a peculiar one. Nat- 
urally her place was among the people she was de- 
scended from; but she was clever and capable enough 
to hold her own anywhere. She was the child of cen- 
turies of environment, whatever there was of hered- 
ity, and all social conditions. 

At sixteen, also, the ban was put on Alice’s ‘‘keep- 
ing company’’ with any and all young men who were 
not of her ‘‘class.’’ It so happened that once, when 
the watchful parental eye had closed its stern lida 
moment, she ‘‘went out’’ with a young man. True, 
there was nothing objectionable in Hargrave Evans 
personally; but the ‘‘sorry scheme of things entire’’ 
evolved by Mrs. Duval had no space for him. As the 
social ladder grew more difficult to climb and the 
tedium of life weighed more heavily upon Alice, the 
inevitable happened. She grew sharper, keener and 
more cunning in deceiving her mother, and her clan- 
destine acquaintanceship with Evans ripened. 

Physically and mentally Alice demanded the friend- 
ship and society of men. She was at that period of 
adolescence which has interested psychologists, in- 
spired dramatists like Wedekind, but failed to arouse 
parents’ fatalistic lethargy the world over. As for 
Evans, he was but another product of social condi- 
tions and hardly to blame for himself. At eighteen 
Alice was a fascinating creature, who charmed and 
enchanted all who beheld her. She was both beauti- 
ful and wealthy. In her own name she owned little 
—no legacy or income as is customary in families of 
wealthy generations. Whether it was the enchant- 
ment of her beauty or her wealth that first attracted 
Evans, he himself did not know at first. 

Alice and Hargrave eloped. It was duly chronicled 
in the busy press. ‘‘Daughter of wealth runs off 


‘with poor clerk !’’ shrieked one paper, and the others 


echoed the sentiments in serio-comic vein. Whata 
delicious treat for quiet evening reading! The morn- 
ing papers printed interviews with the couple in the 
near-by Gretna Green, just across the State’s border. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Duval had nothing to say, though 
the horror of the catastrophe was plainly written on 
their faces and noted by the all-observant reporters. 

And right here is the place for the ringing down 

of the curtain on happiness triumphant, love victori- 
ous and hearts exultant. For this was the time for 
parental forgiveness, restoration of daughter to 
weepy but happy parents, and the gathering up of 
son-in-law into father’s business and the family’s 
bosom. It always happened this way in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of romantic, short-story masterpieces 
Alice had read. 
‘' But there was no forgiveness and blessing for 
Alice and Hargrave. They had expected the romantic 
and could not understand that Duval and his wife pos- 
sessed but pocket-edition souls. Alice was given one 
opportunity: renounce Hargrave, secure a divorce in 
the quietest manner, and return home. But this she 
indignantly refused. Hargrave was her knight-errant 
and deliverer, whom she swore she loved as none had 
ever loved before. She would not even consider the 
proposal. She was then threatened with disinherit- 
ance. It had no effect upon her. 

“It’s a grand-stand play of the old ones,’’ Har- 
grave had said. ‘‘They’ll relent and fix us up hand- 
somely.’’ 

The Duval determination was not to be shaken, 
however. To Mrs. Duval the elopement meant the 
loss of what her heart had craved for, and it was bet- 
ter to cast off an erring child than bring her—dis- 
graced, she called it—to her home. Thus Hargrave 


and Alice found themselves stranded. At first he - 


tried not to let his disappointment become apparent, 
but slowly his chagrin at the loss of everything but 
the girl—wealth and position—manifested itself. 


For a while he tried to make the best of it. Grad- 
ually, however, his evil temper asserted itself. They 
were now constantly bickering. Each grew arbitrary. 
Each learned that there had never been true love be- 
tween them. Dissension grew into an open rupture. 
He was always short of funds; his salary was small, 
and this maddened him. Without prospects, he never 
would have married on that meager income. One 
day, in a heated dispute over a trivial matter, he 
struck her. The end came quickly after that. Alice 
awoke one morning in the city they had made their 
home, and found herself a stranger in a strange 
place. Hargrave was gone. There was nothing 
with which to pay the rent—no money even for food. 

The misery of the four walls frightened her. She 
dressed and went out into the street. Her first 
thoughts were that she must find work and get food. 
She could not seek friends. She had none. All day 
long she wearily tramped the burning streets. To- 
ward evening she almost weepingly implored man- 
agers for work, but they were adamant. 

It was midnight. Alice stood at the intersection 
of two downtown streets. Wild thoughts of self- 
destruction entered her brain, but saner moments 
followed. 

‘The Young Women’s Christian Association—! 
will go there,’’ whispered Alice to herself. 

But she had no idea where that excellent institu- 
tion was. The streets were gloomily dark and de- 
serted. She saw many men pass and ogle her, but 
waited for a woman from whom she could learn where 
the building was. Fifteen minutes went by, and stil! 
none of her own sex. She waited and waited, and 
then, in desperation, approached a man. 

‘*Can you tell me where the Y. W. C. A. is?’’ she 
inquired, in a faltering voice. 

‘*Why, certainly,’’ he replied, touching his hat. 
‘*Go down this——’’ 

But he had no sooner begun to direct her than a 
burly policeman loomed out of a shadow, stepped be- 
tween them, another in plain clothes approached a 
second later, they were separated, the wagon was 
called, and she was taken to the lockup. 

The city was in the throes of its semi-annual vice 
crusade and reiurn of civic pride. The streets were 
being cleared of their midnight women. Incidentally, 
the regular vice dens were warned and the keepers 
paid the police more liberally. 

In vain Alice pleaded and wept. In vain she ex- 
plained. Derisive laughter greeted her tears and 
harsh refusals her appeals. 

*‘Tell it to O’Toole! He eats them alive!’’ gur- 
gled the policeman. ‘‘Trying to find the Young 
Women’s Christian Association—well, that’s the best 
ever from one of you!’’ 

A heavy-barred door was grated open and Alice 
was thrust into a Central station cell. She stumbled 
against some one and wiped away the mist of tears 
from hereyes. There was another woman in her cell. 

What Alice was told that night by the strange 
woman was the hideous story every girl who has been 
beaten into the underworld by force of circumstances 
finds out, sooner or later. Blind misfortune had 
placed Alice in a cell with a ‘‘landlady,’’ arrested by 
the police with great ostentation to show their zeal 
to preserve public morals, That woman, like all her 
ilk, corrupted and diseased every mind with which 
she came in contact. 

‘The next morning—Sunday at ten—O’Toole held 
court. The hour was too late for the morning-paper 
men and there was no Sunday evening sheet. What- 
ever happened was told by the clerk to reporters in 
the evening. So it came about that no one noticed 
Alice. She had made a gallant attempt to win her 
liberty. She begged O’Toole, then pleaded and en- 
treated. Her frame shook with convulsive weeping. 
But O’Toole heard her story with mock interest. 

‘Looking for the Y. W. C. A. at midnight, were 
you? Ho, ho! ha, ha! Thisisrich! Ten days.’’ 

“*Isn’t there a fine instead?’’ queried the ‘‘land- 
lady,’’ who stood just behind Alice. 

‘*Sure —ten dollars,’’ O’Toole informed the woman, 
with a knowing wink. It meant that, as this was 
one of the woman’s ‘‘girls,’’ as he had guessed so 
easily, the fine would be paid ostensibly, and returned 
later in the day. O’Toole knew on which side his 
bread was buttered. 

There was now absolutely nothing for Alice to do 
but surrender to the woman, and she did. The trap 
was sprung. She was a life prisoner. 

. . * * * * 

This was the story Alice told us. In an inad- 
vertent moment she had given her name as Duval the 
morning we interviewed her—many months after her 
first visit to Central. 

“*And why do you still seek to shield your par- 
ents?’’ fired a reporter point-blank at her. 

‘‘Just because my mother is my mother, anyway, 
and we are but humar beings, after all,’’ she replied 

But O’Toole and the policeman could rot see it i! 
that light. Yet if any are responsible for the girl’: 
downfall— and she is but a type that represents hun 
dreds—it is they. 
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Mine Are Overloaded 
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8, 





1912 


Mine Don’t Seem to Wear 


Men—Here Is the Remedy 


and 200,000 Have Proved It 


The Day of 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


In these days it’s folly to buy tires 
which rim-cut. 


Rim-cutting occurs on 23 per cent 
of the old-type, hooked-base tires. 
[hat is shown by statistics, covering 
thousands of ruined clincher tires. 

rhose tires may rim-cut when only 
partly deflated. When a tire is punc- 
tured and run flat, rim-cutting may in- 
stantly wreck it. And rim-cut tires 
can’t be repaired. 


Our patent tires— No-Rim-Cut 
tires—-wipe out this loss entirely. 
In all our experience, not one has 
ever rim-cut. 


10 Per Cent Over- 
size Saves 25 
Per Cent 


This is also the day of the oversize 
tire. Men are learning that added 
size means a vast economy. 


So No-Rim-Cut tires are made 10 
per cent over the rated size. That 
means 10 per cent more air—l0 per 
cent added carrying capacity. 


It takes care of the extras you add 
toacar. It saves the blow-outs due 
to overloading. 


That 10 per cent oversize, un- 
der average conditions, adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 


Maximum Mileage 


For tires that wear out too quickly, 
the remedy is this : 


Accept nobody’s claims for maxi- 
mum mileage, based on mere assump- 
tion. The experts 
usually wrong. 


guesses of are 


Years ago, to get actual compari- 
sons, we built a tire testing machine. 
There we wear out four tires at a time, 
under actual road conditions. And 


we meter the mileage on each. 


Thus we have compared some 240 
formulas and fabrics. There we have 
proved out every method of wrap- 
ping and vulcanizing. ‘There we have 
compared rival tires with our own. 


No-Rim-Cut tires, as made today, 
are the final result of those years of 
comparison. They represent the best 
men know about wear-resisting tires. 








The final proof is this: No-Rim-Cut 
tires, after 13 years, outsell all other 


tires. 


After some 200,000 separate users 
have tested out these tires. 
Today’s demand compels an output 


of 100,000 tires 


monthly. That’s 


twelve times larger than three years 


ago. 


That tells the verdict of the highest 
tribunal—the men who buy these tires. 











(;00D.: YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


AKRON, OHIO 








They have proved themselves 
by metered mileage the best tires 
ever built. 


We Control Them 


Now other makers offer hookless 
tires, to meet this competition. But 
we control by patents the only way to 
make a satisfactory tire of this type. 


Our Tire Book makes this fact so 
clear that no man can doubt it. 


Nine-tenths of all the new-type tires 
are Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. And 
the demand for these tires is twelve 
times larger than three years ago. 


Made ata Profit of 
8'2 Per Cent 


Last year our profits on No-Rim- 
Cut tires was 8'2 per cent. 


We mention this fact because of 
present discussion about the high 
profits on tires. 


We are the largest tire makers, with 
the most modern equipment. So none 
can make good tires cheaper. 


We put into these tires—into special 
features, materials and oversize—all 
that we get, save 8)2 per cent. 


Soon or late, you are bound to join 
the hosts of motorists who use these 
tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 
13 years of tire making—is filled 


_with facts you should know. Ask 


us to mailit to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


(687) 
_ 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 














In answering advertisements please mention ** 


Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 
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National car winning 500-mile International Race defeating cars of greater cost and 


20 per cent greater piston displacement. 
Breaking world’s record by 4.11 miles per hour. 


500 miles in minutes and 6 seconds 
Average of 78.72 miles per hour 


-. The World’s Winner for You 


T took more than mere speed to win the International 


Sweepstakes 500 mile Race at Indianapolis in 6 hours, 
= 21 minutes and 6 seconds. 


It took more than speed to average 78.72 miles per hour, lowering 


= the record 4.11 


It required vitality — the reserve strength, the stamina that keeps up 
the speed and wins the race, ready to run it all over again. 
comes from perfection in materials, design and construction of every 


National Car. 


our factory is j 


your utmost co 


miles per hour. 


ustified. 


nfidence. 


The National is not a spurter; it is a continuous performer. 
build it and sell it in good faith. We believe in it. 
the 500-mile race shows how wonderfully our faith in the work done in 


This 


We do not sell you a car to race with. We do sell you the car that 
you know will meet the severest tests, will stand the greatest strains, 
render greatest service and afford greatest pleasurc. 


We 
The inside story of 


When you buy your National you have a car in which you will rest 
You will know surely that everything mechan- 
ical and scientific skill can do for you has been done. 


The noiseless National—with its powerful, yet flexible, motor, with 
self-starter, tire pump, long, low, roomy body, deep, luxurious upholstery, 
left-side drive, center control, gas and electric lights, etc.—is the criterion 
for 1913, and is the greatest motor value offered today. 


Write for the complimentary story, illustrated, of the fastest 
race for long distance ever made by man and machine. 


Also our motor car Style Book. Ask for Series V book. It 
shows the National Series V cars with left side drive and center 
control—the very best motor car value for 1913. 


National 40—Four Models, $2,600 to $3.000 
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L. W. August 8, 1912. 





Enclosed find $1.00, % 
for which send me, post- “ 


readers. 






The Zim Book is beautifully bound in 3-4 
The publication price is 
$5.00, but a limited special offer 
to Leslie's 


Just 


book, we'll sell 


copies only. 
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> it to you for $1.00. You must 
send this coupon today, as this 
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Why not be a 


Cartoonist? 


HERE’S both fame and 
The Zim 
Get it. 


It’s full of practical suggestions. 


money in it. 
Book will help you. 


Suggestions that will mean 
cash to one who can draw. 


Zim is the most famous of all 
He 
knows what he is writing 


about. Cash in on his ex- 


perience. 


American cartoonists. 


You'll save a good deal of 
costly experimenting. Use 
the short cuts in the Zim 
Book. You'll find many little 
tricks of the trade that you 
never thought of before. 


See special offer. 


The Zim Book 


i 
+P" Room 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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Readers desiring information about motor ca 

accessories, routes or State laws can obtain it 

Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York C 
ROAD BUILDING. 


ie BUILDING is becoming more 


and more a fine art, and to make 


the most perfect highways, the | 


most approved methods must be fol- 
lowed. Much has been said of the con- 
struction of the famous Appian Way, 
but the old Roman builders did not have 
to contend with the heavy motor car 
traffic that now uses our highways al- 
most to the exclusion of the horse—for 
had the automobile been a ‘popular ve- 
hicle in those days it is hardly probable 
that the historic thoroughfare would 
have borne a reputation better than that 
of the average country road of these | 
times. The average motorist, even 
though he may consider himself ‘‘up’’ | 


'on automobile affairs, little realizes the 


extent of the efforts that are under way 
to build a perfect system of highways 
on this continent. Efforts are not re- 
stricted to the various State associations, 
but the work is prosecuted by national 
organizations which meet in conference 
with those of other countries. Recently 
a joint meeting of the national associa- 
tions of this country and Canada was| 
held, and the size of the attendance and 
the interest manifested were so great as 
to promise thousands of miies of modern 
Appian Ways for this continent in the 
near future. It was somewhat of a 


- | coincidence that at about this same time 


| National Motor Vehicle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. | 


a prominent pathfinder was exploring 
and charting a new route across the 
country with an attention to every detail | 
of the hills, condition of the trails, and | 
the general topography of the country 
as gives evidence that this may soon 
become a popular and well-traveled 
transcontinental route. 


OILING THE ROADS. 


In connection with good road building 
it is interesting to note the improve- 
ments that have been made in so seem- 
ingly simple a process as oiling the 
roads. The use of oil on roads has con- 
duced largely to the attainment of the 
smooth, nearly dustless surfaces of many 
of our best highways, but its method of | 





application has sometimes been, to say | 
the least, primitive. As a rule, an 
ordinary water sprinkling cart has been 
used to spread the oil over the road sur- 
face, but owing to the fact that oil is | 
much more viscous than water, this | 
method often results in the ‘‘drib-| 
blings,’’ pools and an uneven distribution 
of the dust-laying material. Recently a| 
special motor truck has been designed, | 


| 
| 


provided with a different type of sprink- | 
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rs, trucks and delivery wagons, motor boats, 
by writing to the Automobile Bureau, Leslie's 
ity. We answer inquiries free of charge. 


1 


Questions of General Interest. 
Efficiency of Brakes. 
J. W. D., Del., inquires: 


“Can you suggest some means for testing th« 
efficiency of brakes that will give the driver an idea 
of how quicily he can stop his car at given speeds 

A series of tests conducted recently 
brought out the same point as that you 
mention. The gripping power of brakes 
in foot pounds of resistance may be de- 
termined in the testing-rooms of the 
but, as you intimate, this 
means nothing to the driver unless he 
knows the distance within which his car 


|can be brought to a stop at a certain 


speed. In the tests mentioned above, 
two light lines were stretched across the 
road at a distance apart equal to the 
travel of the car in a second at the 
given speed. At a speed of twenty 
miles per hour, this travel will be 
twenty-nine feet in a second; at thirty 
miles, forty-four feet; at forty miles, 
fifty-eight feet; at fifty miles, seventy- 


|three feet, and at sixty miles, eighty- 


eight feet. The car should be driven at 
the given speed until the first line is 
encountered, when the brakes should be 
applied. If the car is brought to a stop 
within the two lines, it is evident that, 
under these conditions, a second is suffi- 
cient warning of an obstacle in the road. 
It is not to be supposed that the car can 
be stopped within these limits at the 
higher speeds. 


Motor Cars in the Furniture Business. 
S. R. F. Co., Ala., writes: 


“‘We would be glad to have your opinion as to the 
advisability of using an automobile truck in the re 
tail furniture business. Wedoa business of about 
$100,000tper year, and for our deliveries have used 
two wagons all of the time and a third possibly half 
of the time. We deliver within a radius of seven 
miles of the city, thus giving us rather. a large 
area to cover. Most of the streets are paved, but 
on many of our deliveries we encounter much mud. 
Do you think a truck would prove as economical and 
would do the work as well as under our present 
system? If so, what size and type would you ad- 
vise?” 

Under the conditions mentioned in 
your letter, I do not well see how a 
motor truck delivery service could fail 
to prove most economical and satisfac- 
you route your deliveries 
properly so that the truck is not forced 
to travel great distances unloaded, and 
if you are able to keep it working the 
greater part of each day by minimizing 
its idle periods, I am certain that a one- 
ton or two-ton motor truck would accom- 
plish more than your present horse sys- 
tem—and this at a marked yearly saving 
in maintenance cost. I assume that 
your goods are no bulkier than those 


ling attachment. This sprinkler is in-| handled by the average furniture house, 
tended to distribute the oil evenly |and if this is the case, a twenty-horse- 
throughout the entire width of the road | power, two-thousand-pound or three- 
by means of a pressure pump operated | thousand-pound covered van should an- 
by the power plant of the truck. A | swer your requirements perfectly. With 
positive force is thus applied to the ejec-|@ driver and a helper for loading and 
tion of the oil, and the usual alternate | unloading, I believe such a car—with 
oily pools and dry places in the road be-| its speed of twelve or fifteen miles a 
come the smooth, hard, dustless surface | hour—could easily care for your entire 
desired. delivery business. These cars are so 
well made that, with proper care, one 
TIRES. |should last indefinitely, and ten per 
It is not generally realized to what an | cent. would be ample depreciation to 
extent an ordinary tire may be damaged | charge to its ‘‘overhead’’ cost, 
if it is not removed after a blowout has 
‘occurred. To run the car even a few 
hundred yards with a flat tire may so 
cut the tread and fabric that the entire ‘ 
casing will be damaged beyond the pos- | mon'h.ot s2ago in,regard to the grade reductio 
sibility of repair. It is the best plan to) any instrument obtainable by which the amount « f 
stop the car immediately and to replace | #"#d¢ may be determined easily? 
the punctured tire; but if this-is im-| 








Determination of Road Grades. 
B. W. J., Ind., inquires: 


“I noticed the paragraph in the Column a 


that the casing and tube should be re- car. These generally read in per cen’. 
moved and the car “‘run on its rim.’’|of rise, and consist either of a weight 


one that is not worth repairing, it would | that found in a spirit level. 





move it and then proceed on the rim. |cluded in some speedometers, and th 
The ordinary blowout, however, is easily | steepness of the ascent or descent mz 
repaired if the tire is cared for properly | be read at the same time that the di 


(after the accident occurs. | tance or speed of the car is observed. 





—— 











in answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


| There are several such devices mac 
practicable or impossible, it is better to be attached to the driver’s seat of th: 


Of course, if the offending tire is an old| and pointer or a ‘‘bubble’’ similar to 
A grade- 
be only a waste of time to stop to re-| determining attachment is also now i!- 
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LESLIE’S 


Fair Play for the American) 
Inventor | 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKL 


MOVEMENT is on foot in Con-|just’’ would discourage altogether in- 


gress to practically destroy our | 


system of patent protection—a 
stem which Lincoln once said ‘‘added 
e fuel of interest to the fire of genius 
the discovery and production of new 
{useful things.’’ 


m in empowering Congress to pass a 

to secure to writers and inventors 
exclusive right to their writings and 
‘overies for a limited period. To 

‘th legislation, enacted by the first 

ngress of the United States and 

engthened by subsequent patent legis- 
tion, 

» unexampled industrial development 

our country. 

As Gilbert H. Montague points out in 

admirable discussion of ‘‘The Gist of 

Proposed Patent Law Amendments,”’ 
the Engineering Magazine for June, 
proposals to amend the patent law 
ist be judged by what the present sys- 

m has actually accomplished for the 

justrial progress and wealth of the 

uuntry. 
grouped into two classes: first, those 
providing for ‘‘compulsory licenses,”’ 
and second, those prohibiting ‘‘license 
restrictions.’’ The first of these meas- 
ures provides that under certain circum- 
stances anyone may apply to the District 
Court for an order compelling the owner 
of a patent to grant a license to the ap- 
plicant upon such terms and for such 
royalty as the Court ‘‘deems just.’’ It 
is impossible to see on what just grounds 
Congress can thus rob a patent owner 
of the reward that rightfully belongs to 
him for the genius shown in perfecting 
his invention and for the time and 
money spent in getting his invention be- 
fore the public. 

‘‘Until Congress is prepared,’’ says 
Mr. Montague, ‘‘to compel owners of 
unimproved real estate, unoccupied 
houses, idle horses or unworn clothing 
either themselves to improve real estate, 
occupy their houses, use their horses or 
wear their clothing or to surrender pos- 
session of them to the first applicant, 
upon such terms and for such rental as 
some court ‘deems just,’ no reason ex- 
ists why such drastic treatment should 
be accorded to owners of property in the 
form of patents.’”’ 

The interests of the public are better 
guaranteed in regard to patents than in 
respect to any other form of property. 
Property owners may do as theye wish 
with their property just as long as they 
wish. The patent owner, however, in 


The framers of the | 
jeral Constitution showed their wis- | 


has been due in large measure | 


The various proposals may be | 


the control of his patent, is limited ab-| 


solutely to seventeen years. After that 
it becomes public property. Even the 
seventeen-year period is subject to mod- 
ification; for, as an officer of the In- 
ventors’ Guild has said, ‘‘No patent of 
merit has ever been brought to market- 
able conditions, as an average, in less 
than about ten years. The effective life 
of the patent is about seven years, not 
more.’’ 

It is difficult, also, to see how the 
judge of any court can equitably deter- 
mine during the experimental years of 
the life of a patent what would be a 
‘just’? compensation to the patent 
owner for the surrender to a third party 
of his rights to manufacture and sell. 
It frequently happens that patented arti- 
cles and appliances grow slowly in favor, 
not till the last few years of the pro- 
tected period making any adequate re- 
turn to the inventor. To settle upon a 
‘just’? compensation in the early years 
such a patent would call for a degree of 
prescience on the part of the judge not 
common to man. : 

A compulsory license law, destroying 
as it would all property rights of the 
inventor, would effectually nip inventive 
genius in the bud. Under the present 
System, a man is willing to work quietly 
for years on a new idea, knowing that if 
at last he can bring it to perfection he 
will be given sufficient time to seek 


ventive effort. 

The clamor against so-called ‘‘license 
restrictions’’—that is, agreements be- 
tween the patent owner and his custom- | 
ers as to the use of the patented article 
—arises, as Mr. Montague suggests, 
from a popular misconception of the re- 
cent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Dick patent case. 
Let us notice what the patent law is in 
this respect—what, indeed, it has al- 
ways been since the American patent 
system was founded—a law and custom 
which in the Dick patent case was sim- 
ply reaffirmed. The law has always per- 
mitted the patent owner to place cer-| 
tain restrictions upon the use of the| 
patented article, provided only at the 
time of the transaction the patent owner, 
by express notice or by a conspicuously 
affixed label, discloses to the prospective 
purchaser just what these restrictions | 
are. 

This right of the patent owner, which 
has never been questioned, is entirely 
analogous to the unquestioned right of 
an owner of real estate, who sells or 
leases his property subject to certain 
restrictions as to the purposes for which 
it may or may not be used. The party 
so buying or leasing is perfectly willing 
to do so under these conditions, just as 
the buyer of a patented article willingly 
takes it subject to the _ restrictions 
placed upon it by itsowner. Frequently 
some restrictions are absolutely neces- 
sary to the proper usefulness of the| 
article. The patent owner is interested 
in maintaining the reputation and com- 
mercial desirability of his invention, 
and ought to be allowed to impose such 
restrictions as to its use as will insure 
this result not only to present customers, 
but to all prospective customers and to 
the patent owner himself. In some 
cases the market for a good article would 
be completely destroyed unless the owner 
of the patent were able to require that it 
be properly used after it left his hands. 

In the outcry against our patent sys- 
tem, let it be borne in mind that the 
owner of a patent under the existing 
laws is able to do no more than the 
owner of other property, and is able to 
exercise this control only for the lim- 
ited period of seventeen years. Our| 
patent system has made the United} 
States the leading nation of the world in 
practical inventiveness. To our credit 
belong epoch-making inventions, the 
blessing of which all the world enjoys. 
As Mr. Montague convincingly declares, 
‘‘During the present century the new 
fields which invention can open must 
necessarily be fewer than those opened 
by the brilliant series of pioneer inven- 
tions in the century just past. —s 
Nothing can be more reckless than to | 
cripple at this time the chief force en- 
gaged in solving the problems of civili- | 
zation.”’ 








Aix—The Cleanest City in the 
World. 


(Continued from page 130.) 

financier, all in French. He listened 
with his customary silence, and his 
habitual reticence was broken only by 
a simple and brief acknowledgment in 
French to each speaker, as he shook his 
hand. Then Mr. Morgan sat down, while 
the enthusiastic visitors roundly ap- 
plauded. 

A visitor to Aix will discover, very 
shortly after his arrival, that the ancient 
French watering place has a cordial wel- 
come for all who seek its healing 
waters, but that its warmest greeting is 
reserved for Americans, because they 
have been the town’s most conspicuous 
benefactors. Every one who visits the 
new hospital at Aix will find, on a tablet 
in that institution, a list of Americans 
who have contributed to its erection, 
headed by J. Pierpont Morgan and fol- | 
lowed by the names of such well-known | 


financial help for its exploitation, that | Americans as Henry C. Frick, Charles | 


he will have seventeen years in which 
he may so advertise it as to arouse in 


the public mind a desire for it, confident ;Ream, C. 


Lanier, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Edward F. 
Stotesbury, J. S. Kennedy, Norman B. | 
A. Griscom, besides many | 


in the assurance that, if the first decade | others. 


of the patent period is required for this | 
will still have} get Dr. Blane to take you to the hospi- 


Preliminary work, he 


When you go to Aix for the baths, | 


seven years in which to reap his reward. | tal, of which the town is so proud, and 
‘ompel him to give any one who} look at the tablet bearing the names of 


Wishes it a license to make and sell his! so many generous Americans. 
deem | you will like to add yours. 


“é 


Patent at a price the judge may 


Perhaps 
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Live Right and Live Long 
An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


ODOVICO CORNARO at the age of forty 
was told by wise physicians that he had 
but a few years of life at his command. 

Cornaro lived in a time when eating was an un- 
restricted proposition, and the results were that 
mie of of the rich Italians went into dry dock 
early. 


Cornaro resolved that he would live right and so 
live long. He died at the age of one hundred twenty, 
eighty-one years after the physicians said that his time 
was up. 


Cornaro included on his dieting list unfermented 
grape-juice, and he attributed his good health and long 
useful life in part to a plentiful use of it. 


Armours 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow, 


is as life-prolonging as the grape-juice used by the Italian nobleman to prove to 
the world that diet is a great factor in long life. Armour and Company affirm 
that there are more joyous ways to keep well than by taking medicines, and sug- 
gest grape-juice instead. Each day’s picking of Armour Grapes goes to press 
that day. Therefore, when you open a bottle, you have absolutely fresh juice— 
pure, unsweetened and undiluted. 


Armour’s Grape Juice aids digestion and increases appetite. It is the most 
delicious of beverages. There is one thing that medicine can not dofor you. It 
can not keep you well nor induce health. ‘The best that has ever been claimed 
for medicine is that it will change an abnormal condition. 


Here is one true remedy and enduring cure: keep grape-juice in sight and 
in reach. Give children all the grape-juice they want. We all desire to accom- 
plish the best possible physical and mental development for every member of the 
family. Grape-juice will help make changes for the better in the matter of health 
and happiness in a great many homes. 


Fruit-juices are, according to the best authorities, indispensable. Let sufficient 
grape-juice be supplied and there will be an end to the temptation to eat un- 
wholesome sweets. Armour’s Grape Juice is made from Concord Grapes; and 
Concord Grapes were evolved by a neighbor, friend and chum of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who stood for unfermented grape-juice, and none other. ‘The two 
grape-bottling plants located in the heart of New York and Michigan grape-grow- 
ing districts use the best of each season’s crop. 


Armour’s Grape Juice is a great beverage for every occasion. Armour's 
Grape Juice is sold by grocers and druggists, at fountains, buffets and clubs. 
lf your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s, Armour and Company will send 
you a dozen trial pints for Three Dollars, express prepaid. Address Armour and 
Company, Department 173, Chicago, Ill. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 
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]F you have $50.00 saved, 

you can invest in securi- 
ties via our odd lot service 
and partial payment plan. 
Send for Circular 4 


John Muir & (0. 


Specialists In 


Odd Lots 


of Stock 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
71 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 


“Partial Payment Pla 








fs The Bache Review” 


The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 
ested. 


3 


“Leslie’s Weekly”? requests you to mention this paper when 
writing for above Review. 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We issue a Booklet 


Advantages of Fractional Lot 
Trading 


Orders Executed in Unlisted Securities 
J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & Co. 


(MEMBERS N STOK ." EXCHANGI 
74 BROADWAY. N. Y. CITY 


884 Columbus Ave. 


~~ $100 BONDS — 


6% or 3 1-2%—Which? 


[F you have your money in a Savings 

Bank you are receiving 31% or 4%. 
That same money can be made to bring 
you 5 to 6% in first-class Railroad, In- 
dustrial or Public Utility Bonds. 
Many listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
We also sell on Small Payment 
Plan. Write for list L-28. 


BEYER & COMPANY 


“The Hundred-Dollar Bond House” 
52 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 


Advice to individual investors 
given on request. 























—_—S nen ——— 
' SECURITY 
AND 


INCOME 


@ Bonds of companies supnlying neces- 
sities essential to the pubiic weliare. 





@ Earnings of companies not affected 
by business depression. Safety of princi- 
pal and interest assured. 


@ Offerings furnished on application for 
CIRCULAR “L”" | 


PP rite &< Eo. 


Bankers 
25 Pine Street 


————— 


New ¥ ork City 


——=— a 


' Mitchell- Lous Notes 


| Due August, 1913. Yield 6% 
Circular g06 on request. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


14 Wall Street Rookery Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


Boston Phila. St. Louis San Francisco 
Investors’ Booklet on Request. 



































The Basis of 
New England Thrift 


SAGACITY AND FORESIGHT—Much of the 
proverbial thrift of Nev England investors is the 
logical result of the exercise of sagacity and fore- 
sight in the investment of their surplus funds. 


SUBSTANTIAL RETURNS—There are very few 
inves ments from which more substantial retur:'s 
have ben realized, both in appreciation of princi- 
pal and dividen | return than the preferred stocks 
of High Grade Manufacturing Corporations. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES ~The exception- 
al a'ivantages posses<ed by thisclass of securities 
for invest ment of surplus funds are worthy the 
most careful consideration. 


Send for our 40-page Investment circular 


Turner, Tucker & Co. 
Boston New York 
24 Milk St. 111 Broadway 
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UNIQUE 


pote of Mount Manitou, n 
cial organization of this charac:er held 
meeting considered fire insurance 

good rouds legislation, etc. \mong thos» 
whom are shown - the picture, were 
merce Club; L.C. I 
member C olorado State Board of Immigration; 
Commerce; G. E. Collisson, secretary Denver 
Colorado Springs s Chamber of Commerce; C 
merce: Winfield Ho 


the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 


full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as “ Jasper's 
Preferred List,” entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy to 
Wall Street, an:i, in emergencies, to answer by mail 
or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit di- 
rectly to the office of Leslie-J sige Company, in New 
York, and not through any subscription agency. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confiientiall, 

A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
close:i, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
All inquiries shouli be addressed to “Jaaper,”’ 
Financial Editor, Lest.ie's W eexLy, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

ORE information wanted! A 
reader who wants to know any- 
thing from Jasper always feels 

free to ask for it. I have talked with 
some of my readers continuously for 
nearly twenty years. I think I know} 
them. I feel that they know me. 

A subscriber at Akron, O., says that 
in all my talks I have never told my 
readers how to buy stocks through their 
local banks nor how to pay a broker for 
stock the customer orders him to buy on 
his account. My Akron reader has not 
followed my department very carefully, I 
fear, but others undoubtedly would like 
answers tohisquestion, and here they are. 

Most bankers have New York connec- 
tions and are willing to purchase stocks 
for their customers at little trouble or 
expense. 
have their 
they are doing in the stock market, and 
so they open an account with a responsi- 
ble broker in New York City or else- 
where and deposit a certain amount of 
cash w:th him, on which they receive 
interest until it is used. 

When the customer orders his broker 
to buy securities, the latter uses the 
funds on deposit for that purpose and 
makes a statement to his customer, 
showing the amount of stock bought, 





cost. 





posit does not cover it. Brokers are 
|always willing to advance a reasonable 
amount to make up the sum required for 
the purchase of securities for a cus- 
tomer. The broker holds the stock as 


the balance due. 

My correspondent wants to know if it 
is safe to send money to brokers in New 
York for stocks. The best answer is 


far between. The record of the New 
York Stock Exchange in this matter is 
very clean. 

There is danger in sending money to 
the tipsters, schemers and promoters 
whose, alluring advertisements in some 
of the cheap newspapers and whose ex- 
travagant circulars, promising extraor- 
dinary profits, stamp them as utterly 
unreliable. Strange to say, these swin- 
dlers attract a large following. 

The recent statement of Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock that $120,000,000 
was taken from the American people 








MEETING PLACE OF 


Colorado Association of Commercial Executives in session two miles above the 
ar Manitou, Colorado, 
a regular session out of doors at such an altitude, 
raies in Colorado, an 
taking yrasee nt partin the mevcting 
President J. 
-addock, commissioner Coiorado State Board of Immigration; A. 
Phorndike Deland, secretary Denver Chamber of 
Retail \ 
I; 


»gaboom, director of as ity 
M. bg Eg secretary Swink Commercial Club; B. V 
R. E. Giles, secretary Manitou Springs Hot Iron Club. 


Jasper’s Hints to 
Money-makers 


NOTICE.—Subscribers to Lesuize's WEEKLY at ) during the last fiseal year by swindlers 


Some buyers do not care to! 
local bankers know what | 


| returns than Eastern securities. 


collateral until the customer has paid | first mortgage bonds of a company control- 


that nearly everybody does this and the | Ce" 


failures of reputable houses are few and | 


COURTESY COLORADO 


PRINGS CHAMBER 


WESTERN BUSINESS MEN. 


sea level on the | 
first time a commer 
lhe 
State > public ity plans, 
, the majority of 
Pueblo Com 
J. Woodruff, 


This is suid to be the 
anti-puss measure, 


general sect tary 


H. Jenkins, 


\ssociation; A. W. Henderson, secretary 
Daniels, secretary Ft. Collins Chamber of Com 
Panama-California Exposition of San Diego; J. 
Ruppel, secretary Pueblo Ad, Men’s Ciub; 


operating through the mails tells its 
own story. More astonishing is the 
further statement that this shows an 
increase of $50,000,000 over the previ- 
ous year. Yet the newspapers have 
been full of exposures of promoters of 
bogus mines, worthless lands, fake rem- 
edies and schemes of all kinds. 

The Postmaster-General reports that | 
some of these swindlers pose a3 respecta- | 
ble citizens, leaders in their community 
and persons in high social and business 
circles. This is true; but I ask my 
readers if they have ever found in this 
list of swjndlers the names of any of the 
men who have been prominent in the so- 
called trusts. Not one. 

The man who wants to make money 
by speculating in stocks can make it 
best, as I have often said, by following 
the rule of all successful operators in 
Wall Street, and that is by buying not 
‘“*the cats and dogs’’ advertised and 
offered by designing promoters, but se- 
curities that have passed muster and 
been listed on the Stock Exchange. 
These always have a market. They are 
traded in from day to day and in them 
careful speculators have the best chance 
to make a profit and the least to suffer a 
loss. 

These securities are very seldom 
wiped out, as a mining, oil or magazine 
stock often is. If the market drops 
and there is a loss in the stock, it is 
only necessary to be patient until the | 
market rises again. But when one buys 
an unlisted stock and it drops, it has no 
market and may never be heard from | 
again. A safe rule is to “buy stocks | 
when evervbody wants to sell them 
when prices are low and the market dull 
and declining, and then to hold them pa- 





the pri a cy Ti ag total | ently for the rise which is bound to 
e price, o ss nc e 


Then the customer can remit the | 
balance of the purchase price, if his de- | 


come, for ‘‘history 


itself.’’ 


Worker, Rochester, N. Y.: Bonds of some 
of the best and most prosperous public utility 
corporations in the South and West are being 
bought by investors because they net higher 
Ashley & 
111 Broadway, New York, are offering 


always repeats 


| Co., 


ling the entire street railway, electric light 
and power, gas and steam heating system: of 
Atlanta, one of the most prosperous cities in 
Georgia, on a bas’s to yield 5% to 6% per 
Write to Ashley & Co., for their 
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WRITE FOR 


Investors and Traders 


POCKET MANUAL | 


Containing a treatise on 


Our Semi Investment Plan 
Odd Lot Buying 
The Purchase of Stocks 
Opening an Account 
Margin Requirements 
Commission Charges 
“Short Sales” 
Stop Orders 
Unlisted Securities and Curb Stocks | 
Out-of-town Investors 
Interest Charges 
Wall Street Terms 
Actual Rate of Income on Dividend- | 
paying Stocks at Various Prices 


Monthly 
Sent 
Free upon request 


LEAVITT & GRANT 


Established 1903 
Members Consolidated Stock 
Exchange of New York 


55 Broadway New York 


and Calendar 

















A Vital Factor 


In Investments 


The condition of the territory served by a 
Public Utility Corporation is the vital factor 
in determining the stat ility of the Company. 
Earnings and value of securities are en- 
hanced in proportion to increase in popu- 


lation. 
The South 


is to-day the most rapidly progressing sec- 
tion of the U. S. Natural resources and 
renewed energy make ita fertile field for 
profitable investments. 

We offer, subject to prior sale, closed 
underlying first mortgage bonds of a com- 
pany controlling the entire street railway, 
electric light and power, cas and steam 
heating systems of Atlanta, Georgia, whose 
population has doubled in the past 12 years 


To Yield 5.30% to 647 


Write fur Descriptive Circular C 


Ashley & Zo. 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 
Third Nat'l Bank Islug., 200 Devonshire St., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Boston, Mass. 





“Descriptive Circular C.”’ | 


High Living, Providence, R. I.: You are 
like many others who find that the increased 
cost of living compels :.n increase in their in- 
comes, but with this increase you must expect 
a little greater risk. Interest rates are higher 
in the South and West and in all newly set- 
| tled sections than in the East. That is the 
reason why money can be loaned more advan- 
tageously in those sections. The best way 
would be to write to parties who advertise 
the higher rates of interest, and ask for. their 
references and financial statements which you 
can look over with the assistance of any mer- 
chant or banker who may be a competent 
adviser. 
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7% and Safety 


WE ARE OFFERING 
American Piano 
Preferred Stock 


accompanied by aliberal bonus 
of common stock. Price on ap- 
plication. When you write, ask 
for illustrated Circular ‘*C.’’ 


Bamberger, Loeb & Co. 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















We Recommend 
Good Securities 


United States Light and Heating Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Manhattan Shirt Co. 


Industrials with large earning power and 
all other Stocks at.d Bonus dealt in. 


Inquiries Invited. 
SLATTERY & CO. 
INVESTMENT SECURITI:S 
Est. 1908 40! xchange Place New York 











WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 


HAROLD DICKERSON & CO. 


B. F. Goodrich 
U. S. Motor 
U. S. Light & Heating 
Anglo American Oil 


52 Broadway, New York 


Accounts carried on the partial payment plan or margin 


——_ 
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We own and offer First Mort-' 

age Bonds in denominations of 4% 
500 and $1,000, secured by 
improved, income-producing, centrally 
located _ pro’ oxty in_ the business 
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y wriabluty. income, r ne eomene- 
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How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


Not a difficult thing to do. Buy one of our Fasy 
Payment, Profit-sharing 5% Coupon Trust Bonds, 
paying interest serri-annually, and issued in de- 
nominations of $1,000.00 up. 


} Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe 





; It describes our new method of saving. 
GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
: Bond Department Established 1899. ° 
; CAPITAL $500,000,00. 
aaciaeeanieinmeiameia 








1%/ Lowest Interest paid 
- on monthly Savings and Coupon Certificates 
5 for over 2l years. The best business 
men are placing their money with us 
We are the oldest Savings Association 
in this State Send for booklet and best 
of references East and West. Your mon- 
ey can bs withdrawn at anv tim. 
85 suved monthly, 81.000 at maturity 
#10 saved monthly, #2.000 at m 
#70 devosited amounts to #100 In 5 years 











/_Industrial B_& L. Ass’n, 21 Jacobson Bldg, Denver, Colo, 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


(Continued from page 136.) 


N., Atlanta, Ga.: 1. Your wireless stock and 

e mining stock have no quotable value. The 

llins Wireless Telephone Co 

1904. 

G., Rome, N. Y. 

ve the rating of firms or corporations. 

the peculiar work which the 
gencies are best equipped to do. 

\., Lake Placid: 1. Int. Marine is too much 
{a gamble to advise its purchase even at 4, 
hough in a speculative whirl on a rising mar 
et, you might make aturn. 2. The dividend 

O. & W. has been passed 

1)., Guron, Kans.: The Winnipeg, Saline & 
Guli R. R. Company was incorporated two 
ears ago to build a railroad from Canada to 
he Gulf. Considering the condition of the 
\ilroad business, I do not regard this company 

particularly attractive. 

Novice, Mansfield, O.: 1. The Wall Street 
Journal, New York City, is $12 a year. 2. The 
Financial Chronicle subscription price is $10. 

It is just as easy to sell a small lot as it is a 
large lot, but the price is sometimes shaded for 
the former. 

E. E. S., Boston: 1. 


was dissolved 


It is impossible for me to 
That 


I know nothing about 
the scale company. It has no connection 
vith Wall Street matters. 2. I think well of 
Louisville & Nashville, if bought on reactions. 
With a good cotton crop, the road’s earnings 
should show a very handsome increase. 

R., New York: The slump in Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western securities is due to the shrink- 
ie in earnings, and loss of income formerly 
secured from its control of the Alton. The 
road, like many others, feels the hardship of 
oppressive taxation and legislation. 

R. G., Tell City, Ind.: Royal Con. Copper 
has $300,000 of 7 per cent. bonds authorized 
ihead of its capital stock. Ridiculous stories 
were told about its possibilities by its promo- 
ters. Ihave never thought much of the prop- 
erty from the investment standpoint and see no 
prospect of dividends. 

P., Missoula, Mont.: All money lending 
issociations obviously depend for their contin- 
ued success on the ability and integrity of the 
management. As to these qualities I am un- 
able to speak except in reference to corpora- 
tions that make a complete statement of their 
affairs for public inspection. 

H., Chicago: Leave the stock of new insuir- 
ance companies alone. In many instances 
shares have been foisted on the public on the 
promise that the stock would have an early 
advance, but this has been the work of manipu- 
lators,just as the ill-fated United Wireless stock 
was manipulated to $30 a share when it was not 
worth 30 cents. 

T., West Haven, Ct.: The very fact that the 
copper stock declined on the announcement of 
the higher dividend, tells its story. Insiders 
were selling while attracting outside buyers. 
The copper stocks, as a rule, are very treacher- 
I advise readers that have a profit in any 
of them, to take it and put the proceeds in 
something else. 

R. H. D., Paterson, N. J.: Iam unable to 
advise as to the desirability of the Electric 
Water Heater stock. A large number of busi- 
ness enterprises offer their shares for sale, but 
they have no connection with Wall Street. 
Unless you have satisfactory knowledge of its 
earnings and the character and ability of its 
management, you would be taking chances. 

D., Tampa, Fla.: If you look to getting 
20 per cent. safely on your money by specu- 
lating in Wall Street on the advice of others, 
you will probably be sadly disappointed. You 
may make 20 per cent. and you may lose 20 per 
cent. Those who offer to tell you how to oper- 
ate and make money, very often cannot make 
it for themselves. 

B., Dayton, O.: The wonderful development 
! the automobile industry has been concurrent 

ith the expansion of the tire companies. If 
ve could be assured of this expansion, the 
tocks of such companies would be a fair in- 

estment because they are now on a good divi- 
lend-paying basis. There are those who think 
that the automobile industry will some day be 
iverdone. 

M., New London, Conn.: The army and 
navy co-operative society of England is a suc- 
cess as the circular states, but all such institu- 
tions depend for their success on the ability, 
ndustry and integrity of the management. 
Some schemes that work well abroad have not 
been successful here. 
lore, has a speculative rather than an invest- 

ent character. 

S., Bisbee, Ariz.: Your experience with an 
inprofitable speculation in an unprofitable 


ous. 


mercantile 


The proposition, there- | 


S ILLUSTRATED WEEKL 


mining concern is that of too many others 
It might be difficult to get the scattered stock 
holders together. Why not lodge complaint 
with the Post Office Department at Washing 
ton through your Congressman and see if you 
cannot have the parties prosecuted as they 
certainly should be 

Earnest, Des Moines: Anglo American 
Oil is one of the former subsidiaries of the 
Standard Oil. It pays dividends regularly 
and its apparent low price is because of its low 





par value Speculators have recently been 

buying it and profiting by its advance. Har 
uC } 4 

old Dickerson & Co., 52 Broadway, New 


York, deals in this and other curb stocks and 
invites inquiries from my readers 

B., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 1. The preferred stock 
of Crucible Steel is 7 per cent. cumulative 
and at the first of the year 16 per cent. of div- 
idends were accumulated his must be 
paid before anything can be paid on the com 
mon The common is, therefore, no hing 
| but a speculation. 2. With a general rise in 
the market it would undoubtedly advance. 
Such a rise within a year is not improbable. 

U. S. L., Jacksonville, Fla.: U.S. L. & H. 
Co. Pfd. pavs 7 per cent regularly and sells a 
little below 90 Che common sells around 
18. It has not paid dividends but is a fair 
industrial speculation. Several other low- 
priced industrial stocks are recommended by 
Slattery & Co., dealers in investment securi- 
ties, 40 Exchange Place, N. ¥ 
| inquiries from any of my readers. 

How, Atlanta, Ga.: Everyone who wants 
to speculate or to invest ought to be familiar 
|with the terms used and the methods em- 
ployed on Wall Street. A very interesting 
Pocket Manual for Investors and Traders has 
heen prepared by Leavitt & Grant, members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York, 
|55 Broadway, New York. Any of my read- 
ers can have a copy without charge by writing 
to that firm for it. 

$500, Cheyenne. Wyo.: 1. First mortgage 
bonds secured by real estate in our largest 
cities ought to be good. 2. Bonds in denom 
inations of $500 and $1,000 secured by im 
proved centrally located business property in 
Chicago and netting from 5's to 6 per cent 
are offered by S. W. Straus & Co., mortgage 
and bond bankers, Straus Bldg., Chicago. 
Write to them for particulars embraced in 
their “Circular 246 A.”’ 

Expensive, Philadelphia: New England 
industrial stocks have been popular with in- 
vestors in that section because many have 
had a long record as generous dividend pay- 
ers and a substantial advance in price. I 
think well of these high grade industrials if 
our prosperity continues. The exceptional 
advantages for investment such stocks offer 
is brought out in the 40-page booklet pub- 
lished by Turner, Tucker & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York. You can have a copy 
without charge if you will write them for it. 

C., Casey, Ill.: A great many small indus- 
trial corporations offer their securities to the 
public. They find this the easiest way to raise 
working capital. They have no connection 
with Wall Street, they make no reports avail- 
able for my inspection and I am, therefore, 
unable to advise regarding their future. Some 
local banker would probably do this or you 
could get a report from a mercantile agency. 
As a rule it is safer to speculate in securities 
traded in on the Exchanges that always have 
a ready market. 

Six Per Cent, Portland, Me.: Higher rates of 
interest are paid on short term notes because 
they do not run for a long period. This espe- 
cially applies when they are redeemable on 
short notice. The 6 per cent. gold notes of the 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. are redeemable at 
1o1 and interest at 60 days’ notice. These are 
highly recommended by George H. Burr & Co., 
bankers, 14 Wall Street, New York, who have 
issued ‘“‘ Descriptive Circular No. 906,” giving 
the facts and the reports of certified account- 
ants. . Write them for it. 

H., Greencastle, Pa.: I get tired of advising 
my readers not to put their money into stocks 
of magazine, plantation, patent, oil, mining, 
and promotion schemes of various kinds that 
are peddled through the country by agents on a 
generous commission. Why not buy some- 
thing that has sufficient standing to entitle it to 
a listing on the New York Stock Exchange, or 
on the exchanges of some of our other great 
cities? One obviously has a better chance to 
win with these because they are the ones in 
which successful speculators make their money. 

D., New York: I think well of the Virginian 
Railway Co. first mortgave 5s which are 
offered in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000, on a basis to yicld 5 per cent. This 
road was built by the late H. H. Rozers of the 
Standard Oil Co. and it represents an actual 
cash investment about twice the bonded debt. 
It is fully described in ‘‘Circular H,”’ which 
White & Co., bankers, 25 Pine Street, New 
York, have prepared for their customers. 
They offer a number of other bonds on an 
attractive basis, all of them of the better 
class. Readers interested in good investments 
should write for this circular. 

N., Baltimore: Experience has shown that 
whenever an investor looks for the highest 
return on his money, he must take increasing 
risk. It may possibly be that some of the 
so-called gilt-edged securities may, in the final 
analysis, prove to be no safer than those that 
are regarded as speculative, but as a rule stand- 
ard first-class investment bonds, secured by 
first mortgage, and yielding from 4 to 4% per 
| cent. are very near the line of safety. You 
| inquire about the security of the obligations of 
| two companies that have no connection with 
| Wall Street. They have every appearance of 
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being well conducted and prosperous, but no 
detailed financial statements are available o1 
which one could predicate final judgment 


New York, August 1, 1912 JASPER 


Uncle Sam’s Junk Trust. 


HE Federal government, which has 
_— been trying to clean up all private 
corporations, should first set its 
own house inorder. In its zeal todo the 
former, it has neglected gross abuses of 
its own too long. Secretary Meyer, of 
the Navy Department, has recently ap- 
pointed an ‘‘Expert on Condemned Ma- 
terial U. S. N.,’’ in street language a 
‘‘scrap expert,’’ whose reforms, when 
fully inaugurated, will save the govern- 
ment at least $10,000,000 a vear—the 
price of a new battleship. For years 
the Navy Department has been held up 
by a junk-dealers’ ring, which has fat- 
tened on the government at the rate of 
$10,000,000 per annum. Their method 
in general was a ‘‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment’’ not to bid above a certain figure, 
the successful bidder then dividing his 
profits or loot with the unsuccessful bid- 
ders. The ‘‘scrap expert’’ has broken 
this up. A big saving has likewise been 
made by the keeping of a considerable 
|portion of the waste metals that were 
| formerly sold to junk dealers. These 
|old metals are now recast in the navy’s 
foundries. We are always glad to see 
the government doing a little house- 
cleaning of its own. Let it keep up the 
good work. 


Paying for Publicity. 


REE advertising by the press is not 
F in harmony with modern business 
methods, and the end of the prac- 
tice is approaching. Skillfully worded 
articles which secure a place in reading 
matter ought to appear as advertising 
when it is such, pure and simple, and 
should be paid for at the usual rates. 
‘Statistics taken by agents of New 
York papers,’’ said Don Seitz, of the 
New York World, in the course of an 
address before the Canadian Press Asso- 
ciation, ‘‘showed that many persons, 
agencies and interests made a scientific 
study of how to deceive newspapers by 
advertisements dressed up to read like 
bona-fide records of occurrences. The 
end of this practice is approaching, and 
it is high time, because it is undermin- 
ing the confidence of the public in the 
sincerity of the press.”’ 

The Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment correctly sensed the signs of the 
times in coming out strongly for paid 
religious advertising and in paying for 
‘fads’’ in the daily and weekly press 
wherever their conventions were held. 
Their meetings were widely written up 
for the papers, because as news events 
they deserved it; but they did the cred- 


vertising as such. Every good move- 
ment will gain in public respect by 
being placed on the same basis. 


Scientific Saving Suggested. 
Tt times young persons are 


committed to reformatories when 

their mental condition, were it 
accurately known, would call for entirely 
different treatment. 
diagnosis of such cases, John D. Rocke- 
feller and others have provided the funds 
for the establishment of a laboratory for 
research work in social hygiene, to be 
conducted in connection with the State 
Reformatory for Women, at Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. Each girl when committed 
| will be studied from three points of 
view—psychological, sociological and 
| pathological. The first study will deter- 
mine whether the girls are mentally 
deficient, the second the influence of 
heredity and environment in bringing 
|about their commitment, and the third 
will be concerned with their phvsical 
|condition. With the compilation of this 
| information the authorities will be able 
| to determine, whenever a young woman 
has been convicted of crime, whether 
there is hope of reform or whether she 
/ought to be sent to a custodial home for 
the feeble-minded or to an _ insane 
| asylum. 

Laboratory work of this kind is some- 
thing entirely new. It will make possi- 
| ble for the first time an intelligent 
| treatment of delinquent cases brought 
| under the jurisdiction of the courts, and 
in its scientific determination of the 
root causes of delinquency will pave the 
way for the more fundamental work of 
| prevention. , 
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“Fairest of all the maids 
was Evangeline, 
Benedict's daughter! 
Nobles? of all the youths 
was Gabriel, 
son of the blacksmith.” 




















Evangeline 
and 
Gabriel 


Famous 
Sweethearts 





The twentieth cen- 
tury maid and matron 
revel in luxuries un- 
known in days of 
yore. 


Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers are such a << 
luxury—enjoyed in 
the humblest as in 
the richest of homes. 


Nabisco are dessert 
confections of a 
fragile delicacy and 
toothsome_ sweet- 
ness that no wealth 
could have pur- 
chased in Evange- 
line’s time. 


In ten cent tins; 
also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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AND YOU KEEP 
THIS 17 JEWEL 

































GUARANTEED yexrs 


We want to send you this magnificent 16 size, Thin 
Mode!ii Jewel Eigin, fully Adjusted to Tem- 
perature, isochronism, ani Threo Posi- 
tions, complete with fine double strata gold case, 
guaranteed twenty-five years on 


30 Days Free Trial! 


‘and if if you don’t say this is the biggest Elgin Watch 
value you ever saw ,send it back at our expense. If 
you wish to keep it, "the way iseasy. Pay us only 83.00 
and the restin similar amounts each month. No in- 
terest, no security ,just common honesty among men, 
We want you to see for yourself that this fine Elgin 
is better than other Watches, costing twice or three 
times as much. We trust every body everywhere, 50 


Send forFree Catalog 


| a erence meatal mena te met 
Write us today f-> particulars,and we willsend you 
our new Watc and Diamond Book and also our Book 
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tell them they must like each other. 


the other and both will hate the dean. 


boys together or to keep them separate. 


strictions and the more we depend upon 
the wholesome, friendly, gregarious in- 


better. 
tem at 
tem at Union would be as foolish as it 
would be futile. The remedy for the 
evils lies within the system, 
outside of it. 

Certain caustic criticisms have lately 
been passed upon social conditions in 
some of our leading colleges. The au- 
thor of them has rendered a service, and 
his points are in the main well taken; 
but it will not escape notice that the 
real task is not laid upon the critics. 
Specific abuses will have to be corrected, 
some societies may even be abolished, 
and all of them will no doubt suffer 
modification; but this will be done at 
the hands of their friends and through 
reformation working from within. The 


To try to root out the club sys- 


as a local eruption and not as a general 
symptom. Concerning these, Yale men 
differ. Some regard them as an orna- 
ment to their alma mater; others look 





entitled ““Facts vs. Bunc’’ or all about the 
Watch business, both at nome and abroad. Write 
today. Do it now and get posted. 


HARRIS-G GOAR CO. xonsse?cicy, me. 


Wateh House in America” 















































































i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you aro ‘honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 

} Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
) Representative of my Company in your town; 
’ start you in a profitable business of your own, 
j and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
Capital to tfor life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY GO. 
&71 Marden Bullding 
Washington 





















Send today for my FREE BOOK 
“HOW TO REMEMBER” — Faces, 
Names, Studies — Develops Will, Concen- 
tration, Self-Confidence, Conversation, Public 
Speaking. Increasesincome. Address 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 500 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO 


AGENTS sds 
BUSY 
Sell Guaranteed Ho: opidry. Must wear 4 
—- or replaced free. All styles, 
hts and les, for men, women, 
th dren and infants. Sell every day in | 
the year. Buildup a 
ness. Steady income. Fine profits. i 
demand. Any man or woman can sel 
Free sample to workers. Write 
atonce. A postal will do, 
THOMAS HOSIERY Co. 
614 Home 8t., Dayton, O. 


This Suit Free 


“To learn hor learn how you can sp eun have oe aswell vell tailored suit suit 
absolutely free (we pay, express,) make $10.00, 
every day; to learn w t beautiful tailoring real- 
ly is; to offer styles that ever: —? goes = 
about; to get all your own clot 










































now—write us and say ‘‘Send me your woes t_. 
derful Tailorin Offer,” and you will receive a 
pa ape ey samples and styles to pick from, 

you can an our ob it. 
Ne 3 money ore —— n our spare 
time will do. te now sure. 
BANNER TAILORING So: Dept. 191 Chicago 


f WHITE 
VatLey GEMS 
A\ See Them BEFORE Paying- 
These gems are chemical white 
sapphires --- LOOK like Dia- 
mounds. 
mond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a fle and will cut glass. Bril- 















ney aranteed 2% vears. All mounted | 
in 4K solid gold diamond mountings, Will send you 
any stvle ring, pin or stud for examination---all charges 


prepaid--no money in advance. Write today for free 
illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


White Valley Gem Co., H719 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


F150 Make $20 a Day 
Pp eetee oiebes 
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moto in half ral “9 hour. 
nu an hour. 
Suticcan -teenlonss unneces- 
Oy eae pee yan en 
rage! You coin money an 

where, Be your own investment, ble 
Por Free Book, T own boss. |W 7 
AMERICAN minute PHOTO Co. 
807 Nehoc Bik. Chicago, Ul, 





rmanent busi- | 


Stand acid and fire dia- | 


on them as excrescences which call for 
the surgeon’s knife. But this is ne 
question fort outsiders. 

Colleges that have increased most in 
numbers and gained in social prestige 
will find their social problems the most 
complicated and delicate; but each will 
| and each will deal with it 
|in its own way. At Union Greek-letter 
| fraternities have always flourished—in- 
Prat she is known as the Mother of 
Fraternities. Kappa Alpha was founded 
at Union College early in the last cen- 
tury, and others quickly followed. As 
time went on, they became so closely in- 
terwoven with the traditions and the 
history of Union that it would be hard 
to conceive of the college without them. 
We have here a typical fraternity col- 
lege. Whatever strength or weakness 
is inherent in the system will be seen 
here, 

From my own observation and speak- 
ing as a non-fraternity man, I do not 
hesitate to say that they exert a dis- 


; 
| have its own, 


life of the college. The relations be- 
tween them are cordial, warm friend- 





ent fraternities, and I see no tendency 
to divide upon artificial lines. The 
campus life is intimate and the drift is 
toward a closer co-ordination. 
seventy per cent. of the undergraduates 
are fraternity men; of the others, some 


prefer to remain neutrals, and the Com- | 
mons Club cares for the rest, so that, 


every man who comes to Union has an 
opportunity to belong to some under- 
graduate society. There is no sporting 
fraternity and no rich man’s fraternity. 
I doubt if there is one in which there 
are not some men who are working their 
way through college. 

Freshmen are admitted and are held 
| under close surveillance. In one frater- 
nity last year the senior in charge or- 
dered all the freshmen in his fraternity 
who had conditions to keep within the 
college gates until they were removed. 
This imperial edict was punctiliously 
obeyed, to the wonder and admiration of 
|the faculty. The association of upper 
j}and lower classmen is good for both. 
|The senior likes to make the freshmen 
| study, and the role of guide, counselor 
| and friend is apt to steady him and fit 
|him for the part; while, on the other 
| hand, the freshman soon finds out that 
the surest way to make good in his fra- 
'ternity is to make good in his college 
work. The social strata run vertically 
and not horizontally, and this without 
| affecting in any way class spirit or what 








consciousness. We have here most of 


















TYPEWRITER AGENTS WANTED 
Sample at Wholesale 


Get in Business for Yourself 





Big commissions—monthly payments 
—trial shipments. Typewriters from 
$28.5¢ up that formerly sold for 3100. 


Write today for Agency Offer. 
Factory —Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Michigan Typewriter Exchange. 








leon might call in the narrow sense class 


|the advantages of the so-called quad 
system. 

But when all is said, like will still 
seek like, and human nature will have 
|the last word. In college or out of col- 
lege, fraternity or club or quad, the only 





|cordial and friendly spirit which lives 












neck and hold them face to face and 
| When he lets them go, each will hate 


The sound policy is not to make regula- 
tions and erect barriers either to keep 


The less we depend upon artificial re- 


stincts of the young human animal, the 


Princeton or the fraternity sys- 


and not 


| good, eh, 


| world’s record. 
|and Davenport ran second and third, 


senior societies at Yale may be regarded | 


Y NEWSPAPER, 


[Are American Colleges Un- 
democratic? 


} with other men on terms of mutual es- 
teem—not because of any compulsion 
from without, nor from any selfish ad- 
vantage to be gained, but because there 
is at heart the elemental consciousness 
of the worth of manhood. Because I be- 
lieve this spirit is making progress in the 
world, I believe we shall see in our col- 
leges not less democracy, but more. 


The Old Fan Says: 


(Continued from page 128.) 


50 seconds; but Reidpath, of the United 
States, won the event at Stockholm in 
48 1-5. In the semi-finals Meredith 
was first in 48 seconds, and established 
|a world’s and Olympic record. Pretty 
to win three running events 
that we lost four years before? Shep- 
pard won the 800-meter race in London 
in 1 minute 521-5 seconds. Meredith 
won it at Stockholm for us in 1 minute 
51 9-10 seconds, and established another 
In addition, Sheppard 


close to the winner, the three doing bet- 
ter than our best men four years ago. 

‘‘Sheppard won the 1,500-meter event 
at London in 4 minutes 3 2-5 seconds, 
but at Stockholm Jackson turned the 
tables on us and won for England in 3 
minutes 56 4-5 seconds. This was mar- 
velous running and established a new 
Olympic record. Kiviat and Taylor, for 
us, were right at his heels and also broke 
the previous record, and proved that we 
had at least two runners who outclassed 
our best of four years ago in this event. 

‘‘Our distance runners, although bet- 
ter than those of the past, were out- 


classed by Kolehmainen, the sensational | 


Finn, and Bouin, the wonderful French- 
man. In the 10,000-meter race, the 
Finn won in 31 minutes 
Stanroos, another native of Finland, was 
third; 
ture second place for us. In the Mara- 
thon Hayes won for the United States, 
in London, in 2 hours 55 minutes 18 sec- 
onds. This year McArthur, 
African, left our boys behind and came 





tinctly wholesome influence on the social | 
| Cook, both of the United States, tied at 


ships are formed between men of differ- | 


Perhaps | 


‘plied the Old Fan; 


thing that will secure democracy is that 


in answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Lesiie’s Weekly.”’ 


the distarffe in 2 hours 36 minutes. 


| Strobino won third place for us. 


‘In the running high jump Richards, 
the American winner, went 6 feet 3} | 
inches, beating our man Porter’s record, 
made in London, by # of an inch and 
establishing a new Olympic record. In 
the pole vault, Babcock, an American, 
cleared 12 feet 114 inches and broke the 
former Olympic record. Gilbert and 


12 feet 2 inches in London, but Wright 
and Nelson, also our boys, won second 
and third at Stockholm by beating the 
old mark. The United States lost the 
discus event to Taipale, the Finn, who 
made a new Olympic record with 198 
feet 14 inches. Byrd and Duncan, two 
Americans, however, bettered the rec- 
ord of Sheridan, made in London, of 134 
feet 2 inches. 


feet 5 inches, while at London Flanagan 
got first with only 170 feet 4} inches. 


| MacDonald was first and Rose second in 


the shot put, the former making 50.32 
feet and the latter slightly better than 
50 feet. At London Rose won with 46 
feet 74 inches. Gutterson’s running 
broad jump was 24 feet 11 inches, win- 
ning for America, coming within ? of 
an inch of the world’s record, and broke 
the Olympic mark made by Irons, of the 


United States, at London—24 feet 63 | 
The 110-meter hurdles were | 


inches. 
won by Kelly for the United States in 
5 1-10 seconds, though at London Smith- 
son, an American, established the 
world’s record of 15 seconds flat. The 
Adams boys also distinguished them- | 
selves in the standing jumps. 

‘Taken all in all, the results go to| 
show that our athletes have made un- 
precedented improvement in the past 
four years, and that, if they continue to 
give close attention to developing them- 


|selves and the various sports, America 


will lead the world for years to come.’’ 

‘“‘How do you think the other coun- 
tries enjoy our continued suecess?’’ 
asked the clerk. 

‘‘They don’t like it a little bit,’’ re- 
‘‘but if they expect | 
to make any real advancement, they’ve | 
got to copy our methods of training, and 
perhaps hire American instructors to 
show them how the embryo talent they 
have can be fully developed.’’ 


AUGUST 8, 


20 seconds. | 


but Tewanima managed to cap-| 


the South | 


McGrath won the ham- | 
mer throw at Stockholm for us with 180 | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
| SERVICE 


| ® Leslies @ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Over 350,000 Copies the Issue. 





PATENTS and PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS “THAT PAY. $427, 530 MADE BY 
clients. 2 Books—‘*What and How to Invent— Proof 
of Fortunes in Patents’’ and 112-page Guide Free 
E. -E. -Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 862 F St., Wash, D.C 


| IDEAS WANTED. MANUFACTURERS ARI 

| writing for patents procured through me. 8 book 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. Persona 
services. I get patent or no fee. Advice free. R 
B. Owen, 14 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS OF WIDE EXPERIENCE EMPLOY 
my method in securing patents. So will you eventu 
ally. Why wait? Just send for my free book 
Wm. T. Jones, 805 G Street, Washington, D.C. 


‘CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOLS 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U.S. service. Mor: 
than 40,000 vacancies every year There isa big 
chance here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetim: 
employment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A811. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Wash’n, D. ( 





UNCL LE SAM _ IS A LIBERAL EMPLOYER 
Qualify for a Government position. We prepare you 
by mail for any Civil Service Examination. Write 
today for free Booklet 38. Capital Civil Service 
School, _ Washington, D.C. 


HELP WANTED | 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN. 
ment positions. $80.00 month. Thousands of ap 
| pointments coming. Write for free list of positions 
a9 Franklin Institute, Dept. C142, Rochester 





SONG WRITERS WANTED. HUNDREDS OF 
dollars have been made in successful words or music 
Send your work or write “ee H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Desk 749, , Washington, D. 


AG ENTS. 


300% PROFIT—YOUR OPPORTUNITY. ACT 
NOW. Buyers everywhere for our U.S. Fire Ex 
| tinguisher. Lowest cost. Quick sales. Exclusive 
| territory given local agents and State Managers. 
| United Mfg. Co., 1224 | Jefferson, Toleco, 0. 


HUSTLING AGENTS ' WANTED FOR OUR FAST 
selling Sanitary Household Brushes. Steady work. 





Big profits. Postal brings particulars. Dept. E. 
| Hale & Kavenek, New Britain, Conn. 

POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
| BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 


of dollars have been made by writers of successful 
words or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without music, cr write 
for free particulars. Acceptance guaranteed, if 
available, by largest publishers in Washington—only 
| place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Com- 
pany, Dept. 218, Washington, D.C. 


BOOKS 


| BE AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY DRAWING 
comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head 
Get the Zim Book— it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00, postpaid. Bound in 3-4 Mor. 
| Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if book re- 
| turned within 10 days. Address: Zim Book, Room 
| No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York. 


OLD COINS 


OLD COINS — $7.75 PAID FOR “RARE ‘DATE 

1853 Quarters. $20 for a$l-2. Keep all money dated 

before 1884, and send 10c at once for new Illustrated 
| Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
| Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 31, LeRoy, N Y. 


ue MUSICAL 


WELL-KNOWN COMPOSER WANTS SONG- 
Poems at once. Chance for Successful Writers to 
Make a Fortune! All poems not available will be re- 
turned promptly. The Len Fleming Co., Suite 507, 
Gaiety Theatre Bldg., New York City. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ie 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, EARN 
$25 to $100 a week. We can positively show you by 
| mail How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed 
free. Page-Davis, 42 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


INVESTMENTS 























6% NET AND REAL ESTATE SECURITY. PAY - 
ment principal and interest Guaranteed by oldest, 
largest Mortgage Guaranty Co. on Pacific Coast. 
Howard H. Hogan, 830 Market St., San an Francisco. — 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM -AMER- 
ican Manufacturers and Inventors desiring repre- 
sentation in Austria and Hungary. Willing to pay 
cash for goods handled. G. v. Sziklay, Szabo J. 
Str., No. 21, Budapest, Hungary 


ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 


Classified Advertising Service 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. WOMEN 
| interested in Suffrage should distribute propaganda 
among their friends. Booklets, addresses, etc., may 
| be obtained from the Suffrage Party, 1 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. Write for particulars. 








ADORN YOUR ROOM WITH JUDGE PRINTS. 
| Charming pictures by Flagg, Hamilton, Christy and 
| other famous artists, suitable for framing. Send 
10c. for catalogue and receive a picture free. Judge, 
225 Fifth Ave., |] New York. _ 


THE FINCH SCHOOL —A BOARDING AND DAY 
school for girls from sixteen to twenty years of ag: 

| corresponding to college, which develops individu- 
ality, cultivates the human interests and sym- 
pathies, and is abreast of modern thought. ew 
fireproof ten-story building equipped with ever) 

appliance essential to safety and comfort. Baske'- 
| ball and tennis court. Mrs. Jessica Garretson Finch, 

A. B., LL.B., Principal, 61 E. 77th St., N. Y. 


AGENTS: BUILD UP A REPEAT-ORDER BUSI- 
ness, selling Nail Polish. Every man and woms 
needs it. You soon have big paying business. No 
a novelty but a necessity—the newest and best of 
| its kind. Only one representative to a sectio: 
| Write for particulars now. Pridham Mfg. Co., 44 
W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


| LESSONS IN ELOCUTION BY A SUCCESSFU!. 
| impersonator and entertainer. Many years of exp« 

| rience. Negro dialect her specialty. Write fo: 
| particulars. Mrs. Hardin Burnley, 422 West En‘ 
| Avenue, New York City. 
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A Cleanser and 
Mouth Wash 
In One 










Com- 

bines the 

| virtues of 

pastes, powders, 

—washes without the | 

| faults of either. 

| It cleanses and polishes the 

h without possibility of abrasion, while its 

| rant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 

he mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
iring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 

i] mes in handy metal box—a convenient 

| that lasts for months. 25 cents at all | 

| ggists—or sent direct. | 

| 





Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 
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A Great Railway System. 


ORE THAN sufficient mileage to 
\ girdle the globe at the equator 
may be the boast of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system. Itslatest report 
shows 25,236 miles of track, the largest 
mileage in the history of the country. 
The Pennsylvania not only holds the 
record for extent of trackage and effi- | 
ciency of service, but is remarkable for 
the large number of its stockholders. 
On March lst there were 73,567 stock- 
holders, an increase of 7,744 over the 
previous year. This number does not 
include stockholders of ‘subsidiary lines 
nor does it embrace bondholders of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and its 
affiliated lines. The report is an im- 
pressive showing of the confidence of 
the investing public in the company’s 
management. 


Family Runt 
KANSAS MAN SAYS COFFEE MADE HIM THAT 


‘Coffee has been used in our family 
of eleven—father, mother, five sons and 
four daughters—for thirty years. I am 
the eldest of the boys and have always 
been considered the runt of the family 
and a coffee toper. 

“‘T continued to drink it for years un- 
til I grew to be a man, and then I found | 
I had stomach trouble, nervous head- | 
aches, poor circulation, was unable to | 
do a full day’s work, took medicine for 
this, that, and the other thing, without 
the least benefit. In fact, I only 
weighed 116 when I was 28. 

“Then I changed from coffee to| 
Postum, being the first one in our fam- | 
ily todo so. I noticed, as did the rest | 
of the family, that I was surely gaining | 
strength and flesh. Shortly after I was 
visiting my cousin, who said, ‘You look 
so much better—you’re getting fat.’ 

‘‘At breakfast his wife passed me a 
cup of coffee, as she knew I was always 
such a coffee drinker, but I said, ‘No, 
thank you.” 

‘“**What!’ said my cousin, 
coffee? What do you drink?’ 

‘**Postum,’ I said, ‘or water, and I 
am well.’ They did not know what 
Postum was, but my cousin had stomach 
trouble and could not sleep at night from 
drinking coffee three timesaday. He 
was glad to learn about Postum, but 
said he never knew coffee hurt anyone.”’ 
(Tea is just as injurious as coffee be- 
cause it contains caffeine, the same drug 
found in coffee.) 

“After understanding my condition 
and how I got well he knew what to do 
for himself. He discovered that coffee 
was the cause of his trouble, as he never 
used tobacco or anything else of the 
kind. You should see the change in 
him now. We both believe that if per- 
sons who suffer from coffee drinking 
would stop and use Postum they could 
build back to health and happiness.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

‘‘There’s a reason.’’ Read the little 
book, ‘*The Road to Wellville,’’ in pack- 
ages, 


*You quit 


Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, and 


| will grow with every passing year. 





full of human interest. 


"Ss ILLUSTRATED 


The Song of the Pumps. 


EE the army of the pumps, 
Summer pumps, 
How they trip and trot and twinkle 
On the pavement to and fro, 
How the brazen buckles tinkle, 
And the ones of canvas sprinkle 
Pipe-clay powder as they go, 
Marching up and down the street 
On a million pairs of feet, 
Till the very earth beneath them to the endless 
pounding jumps, 
To the pumps, pumps, pumps, pumps, 
To the prancing and the dancing of the pumps. 


Hear the tapping of the pumps, 
High-heeled pumps, 
Made of shiny patent leather, 
Or of calf-skin golden-tan, 
Or of duck for sunny weather, 
Often keeping step together 
On the feet of maid and man. 
Ankle-straps and pointed toes, 
Flaring tongues and silken bows; 
All the world both high and humble to its work 
or pleasure clumps, 
Wearing pumps, pumps, pumps, pumps, 
Wearing fancy black or white or yellow pumps. 
—MINNA IRVING. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


NE OF the most cheering signs of 
the time is the fact that life in- 
surance is steadily growing in 

popularity. The full reports of the lead- 
ing companies for 1911 show a large in- 
crease in the number of policy-holders 
and in the aggregate of insurance car- 
ried, as compared with the previous 
year, while agents’ reports for the first 
six months of 1912 reveal a much larger 
volume of business than in the first half 
of 1911. Even the proverbial dullness 
of a presidential year has not affected 
adversely the writing of life insurance, 
as, indeed, there is no sound reason why 
it should. The wise and provident man 
feels even more anxious in a period of 
depression to make provision for his 
family than he might in boom times. 
The roster of the provident is ever 
lengthening, and they will, if need be, 
curtail expenditures in other directions 
in order to provide premiums on life- 
insurance policies. 

The increase above recorded is, of 
course, largely due to growth of popula- 
tion and consequent increase in the num- 
ber of insurable persons; but much more 
is it due to clearer apprehension of the 
value of life insurance among thrifty 
and intelligent people. With so many 
strong, well-managed and responsible 
level-premium companies in the field, 
life-insurance policies are now regarded 
with great confidence and there is every 
prospect that the host of the insured 


M., Potsdam, N, Y.: I do not answer questions 
about stocks. 

R., New Bedford, Mass.: The Mutual Life of New 
York is one of the oldest and most substantial of 
the old line companies. There is no question as to 
its reliability. 

M., Lenon City, Tenn.: The Tennessee Life of 
Nashville was organized about five years ago. It is 
hardly fair to compare it with the old well estab- 
lished companies. 

M., Decatur, Ill.: The Standard Accident of De- 
troit is an old and well established company making 
a good report. The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh was 
organized as recently as 1903. It is not one of the 
largest companies and expenses of management look 
rather high. 
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Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


Pheidippides, the most noted 
runner of ancient Greece, made a 
record and an everlasting reputation 
by speeding 140 miles from Athens 
to Sparta in less than two days. 


Runners trained to perfection 
composed the courier service for 
the transmission of messages in 
olden times. But the service was 
so costly it could be used only in 
the interest of rulers on occasions 
of utmost importance. 


The Royal messenger of ancient 
times has given way to the demo- 
cratic telephone of to-day. Cities, 
one hundred or even two thousand 
miles apart, are connected in a few 
seconds, so that message and an- 
swer follow one another as if two 
persons were talking in the same 
room, 


This instantaneous telephone 
service not only meets the needs of 
the State in great emergencies, but 
it meets the daily needs of millions 
of the plain people. There can be 
no quicker service than that which 
is everywhere at the command of 
the humblest day laborer. 


Inventors have made possible 
communication by telephone ser- 
vice. The Bell System, by con- 
necting seven million people to- 
gether, has made telephone service 
so inexpensive thatit is used 
twenty-five million times a day. 


Captains of war and industry 
might, at great expense, establish 
theirown exclusive telephonelines, 
but in order that any person having 
a telephone may talk with any 
other person having a telephone, 
there must be One System, One 
Policy and Universal Service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 

















THE $22,000 PRIZE TROPHY. 


At the great water carnival and naval review, 
at Chicago, August 10 to 17, under the aus- 

ices of the Associated Yacht and Power 
Boat Clubs of America, the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
Trophy will be given for the power boat 
championship of the world. It is a reproduc- 
tion in silver of the famous Flying Mercury. 
It costs $5,000, and to provide this trophy an- 





nually will require an endowment of about 
$17,500, thus giving Mr. Wrigley’s trophy a 
value of about $22,000. 

















girl yet. 


mounted. 


last long. 





The First National Bank 


THE latest creation of the 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, 

The most captivating and irresistible picture 

Everybody will want this picture in 

colors on heavy coated paper, handsomely 


So send 25c. today. 


Judge 
225 Fifth Avenue, 


Trade supplied by Close, Graham & Scully, N. Y. 


Copyright Judge Co. 


inimitable 


The supply won't 


New York 








In answering advertisements please mention ‘* Leslie’s Weekly."’ 
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Not Miss Quimby’s Fault 


N JUSTICE to the late Harriet 
Quimby and to her ability as 
aviatrice who had never had ana 

cident in all the remarkable flights sl! 
had made until her last one in Bostor 
we print a letter 
aviator, Earle L. 


from the well-know: 
Ovington, who was 1 
Boston meet at the time 
of the accident and who was one of the 


charge ot the 


irst to arrive at the scene of the trag- 
e ly. He is, theref: 
petent Witness to spea on the subject 


Mr. Ovington writes as follows 


the most ¢ m- 











Earle L. Ovineton, the aviator, showing Hard 

Miss Quimby’s mech twician, the crossed co 

trols of the aeroplane from ich the aviatrice 
ind her passenger fel 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, Mass 
July 19, 1912 

Ed. Les.iie’s WerKkty: I am giving you the fol 
lowing information with regard to the accident result 
ing in the death of Miss Quimby and Mr. W. A. P 
Willard during the Boston Aviation meeting at the 
Squantum Aerodrome on July Ist of this year 
ren minutes before Mr. Willard stepped into Miss 
Q 1imby’s monoplane he put the management of the 
meet into my hands so that I had unusual facil'ties 
for getting at the wrecked monoplane in order to 
make an examination Natrrally | was much in 
terested in Miss Quimby’'s flying as it was the first 


News of ae Time Told in Pictures 








time I had ever seen her fly such a power 
chi 1 tl achine was practically 
e ore which | flew during the past " 
< ( ights in m seventy-nor we 
e-drive Bleriot monoplane and never broke 
K in th nacn 

At the time of the accident I was looking stra 
at the machine, which was proceeding in a h 
zontal direction and seemed to be perfectly sta 
I could tell by the stability of the monoplane tha 
Miss Quimby was having no difficulty in contro! 
ling it 

As I looked, the machine swerved to the left i 
lipped downward, not, however at a very ¢g 
ang! Immediately Willard was thrown out cl 

ne e and was followed a fraction of a 
~ 1 by Miss Quimby Many state that 
W A ped and so unbalanced the machine and 
p ‘ward beyond Miss Quimby’'s control 
I his was the case for the following 
re or n the first place, had he jumped, the ma 
chine d not have passed beyond the pilot's 
ontrol It is a well-known fact that the machine 
f thi 


his type can be flown with or without a pa 
r, although it flies better to either take a pa 
enger or a weight in the passenger's seat 

{| think the eason why the average individ l 
thinks Willard jumped was because he was throw 
so much farther and higher than Miss Quimby I 
seems to me that he was thrown twenty-five fect 
farther than she Now, assuming he had jumped 
he could not possibly have jumped over two or 
three feet at the mosi Put two pennies on a ruler 
t some distance from each other and then, grasping 
the ruler on one end, rotate it suddenly about that 
erd, and of course the pennv which is farthest from 
1¢ axis of rotation will be thrown farther than the 
other one Furthermore, we must remember that 
Miss Quimby had the control lever between her lees 
and the control wheel to grasp, hence her gras» was 
broken with greater difficulty than was Willard’s 
These facts easily account for Willard being thrown 
first and farther than Miss Ouimby 

Please bear in mind that I observed the machine 
swerve to the left and then pitch downward I ran 
to the water's edge, and after directing those in 
boats where to find the bodies, I waited until they 
vere broucht ashore Of course there was no life in 
either of them Leaving the bodies in the hands of 
the constable people, I called to Captain Chass 
wting Chief Signal Officer of the United States 
Army, and asked him to accompany me to the 
wreck, which lay upside down in the middle of Dor 
chester Bay, or rather about 150 yards from the 
shore We all could plainly see the wheels on the 
landing chassis sticking into the air, for the wat« 
there was only about four or five feet deep 

As we were going over toward the wreckage Cap 
tain Chase asked me if I had noticed the machine 





swerve to the left as it pitched forward I said that 
I had, and he remarked that the passe ngers wer 
thrown to the right Please bear in mind that h 


too, had noticed this swerve to the left before we 
examined the wreckage 
I climbed into the machine as it lay stuck in t 
mud upside down One of the phototraphs I en 
s1o0ws me standing on the monoplane a 
pointicrg out the rudder wire cauctht on the warping 
| ver to Mis $ Qui: nby's me rani Mr. Hardy I 
é 
c 


icl tch showing h the controls were 
aught This indi ated ‘ptaialy that the left-hand 
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CELEBRATING DETROIT’S 211TH BIRTHDAY. 


Automobile parade, made by thirty-one local manufacto ies, with 5.000 cars in line, one of many 
striking features of the recent magnifi>ent week-long Cadillaquy festival in the famous lake city. 


Among other events were naval and industrial 


tournaments, illumi ations and fireworks. 
that section. 


parades, athletic contests, regattas, swimming 


Phe celebration attracted vast crowds of persons from 
The object of the celebration was to reveal Detroit's 


importance as a lake port, 


industrial center and summer resort. 


cle vire for they were in duplicate as is custo! information You may use this letter as 
on many aeroplanes) Ccaugnt on the lower end of fit and quote me for publication I have 
T ‘ i warping leve “ warps the wings witnesses and I would not make these stat 
Miss Quimb for instance, migut have been flying unless | knew what I was talaing about I 
a compara ely calm atmospnere when the wind 
struck he ym the start rd Situ She would move 
the upper « 1 of h warping lever to the right ir 
order to warp the lower wing, which in this cas , - 
vould be the left <— AVODER 
Chis movement would throw the lower end of the 
ping to the left Chis same puff of wind striking _ = 
1e rudder would tend to loosen the left-hand rud = = 
ler w ind one of them being loose could easil) 1} 
vith the construction of Miss Quimby’s machine . 
have caught over the lower end of the warping lever | S = 
I'he very fact that it was so caught proves that thi AUDDE R yh | AU 
struction is defective The designer should . —> = ]2Q. po 
either have passed these rudder wires through WIPES ly ~ Q& | W/2D 
sleeves as they went by the lower end of the warping . > Ny | 
lever or el put them farther away ~ 
Of course I will acknowledge that there was a ~ | 
possibility of the controls becoming caught on th a | 
way down or as the machine struck the water, but Fa 
the very fact that they were caught shows that the yw | - 
design was defective Furthermore, both Captain 1S) 2 
Chase and myself immediately recalled the fact “A 


that we had seen the machine swerve to the left and 
had both stated that fact to the other before we had 

n the crossed controls Now if you examine thi 
diagram, bearing in mind that I am looking at th 
machine upside down in making the sketch, you will 
see that the controls, caught as they were, would 
throw the rudder to the left, which would make the 
machine swerve in that direction 

It seems to me there is no question whatever as 
to the cause of this accident The machine at the 
time the accident occurred was flying in a horizontal 
position, and I could tell that the air currents wher« 
it was were nothing which would tax the ability of 
any ordinary pilot It seems to me that the cir 
cumstantial evidence is so strong that there can be 
practically no doubt as to the cause of this accident 
Miss Quimby’s mechanic, Hardy, stated that he did 
not believe this was the cause, but that he thought 
the controls caught on the way down or. after the 
machine struck the water He could not back his 
opinion by a single fact however 

Of course, as to the time when these controls were 
caught, we must do nothing but conjecture, but it 
seems to me that the fact that both Captain Chase 
and myself saw the machine swerve to the left and 
that the crossed controls would make it swerve in 
this manner, and that we cannot account for Miss 
Quimby’'s losing control of the machine under such 
ideal flying conditions, goes a long way to prove 
that my explanation of the accident is probably cor- 
rect Furthermore, Hardy, being the mechanic 
flared up the instant I suggested that that was the 
cause of the accident, thinking that it would react 
upon him for not keeping the controls in better 
shape As a matter of fact it was not his fault 
\n aeroplane mechanic is supposed to keep th 
machine in as good condition as when it left the fac 
tory The fault lies at the door of the designer 
It was not the fault of the mechanic, although to bi 
sure, the mechanic could have kept the rudder 
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showing how the accident occurred 
‘sulted in the death of Miss Harriet 


and W. A. P. Wiiliard, at the Boston 


Meet, Squantum, Mass., July 1, 1912 


wires tighter so that they couid not have hooked more, I know the machine that Miss Quimby flew 


over 1e control lever { always kept mine very 
tight indeed, althouth my warping lever did not 
extend as in the cas2 of Miss Quimby’'s machine 


I should be very glad to give you any further 


WELCOMING THE FOUNDER OF 


having flown practically the same aeroplane » 
many hundreds of miles. 


Very truly yours, 
Signed EARLE L. Ovine 
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DETROIT. 


Cadillac, the French gs ad ‘who discovered and selected the site of the city, cordially received 


by President George 
arrival of Cadillac was w itnessed by 300,000 pe: sors. 


- Moody, of the Cadillaqua Association, during the recent festivi ies. The 
The explorer was represented by Andrew 


H. Green, Jr., a prominent minufacturer and public spirited citizen, who lately caused the arrest - 


several Detroit alderme n on charges of graf ing. 


His impersonation of the explorer had a sing 


lar significance, and he received much personal applause. 
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UNDERWOUD 4&4 UNDERWOOD 
YOSHIHITO HARUNOMIYA, 


The new Emperor of Japan, succeed- 
ing Mutsuhito, his father. who died 
recently after a reicn of 44 years. 
Under Mutsuhito Japan mde great 
progress and became a world power. 
Yoshihito is 33 years old, is able and 
highly respected, and will probably 


UNDERWOOO 4 UNDERWOOD 


A PECULIAR MINE DISASTER. 


During a heavy rain, due to a cloudburst, the Superha coal 
mine, at Evans Station, Pa., nine miles from Uniontown, was 
flooded 

drowned 
s' riace and fierce torrents rushed into these. One of the 
holes is shown in the picture. 
miners made desperate but vain efforts to close these open 


and fifteen miners in the lower workings were 
The weight of the water b-oke holes in the 


Friends of the endangered 


continue his father’s enlichtened and ings and stop the flow of water by throwing in timber, 


progressive policy. 


bunches of hay, ete. 
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MAKING RAIN BY ARTIFICIAL MEANS. 


Charge of dvnamite exploding during a rain-making experi- 
ment at Battle Creek ch., under supervision of C. W. 
Post. Mr. Post believes that exp'osions of dynami'e will 
cause rain when the air is vapor laden, He has conducted 
successful tes's of his theory on his big ranch, negr Post City 
(named after him), in Texas. At Batile Creek dynamite was 
exploded ona line two and one-hilf miles long for several 
hours, This was fo'lowed by heavy rain, although the 
weather bureau predicted fair weather, 














THE RAIN-MAKER AT WORK 
C. W. Post, the widely known [ood 
manufacturer of Battle Creek, Mi b.. 
suvervising Operations to procuce 
rain by the explosion of dynamil 
Mr. Post provided the dynamite 1nd 
the Iedustrial Association condu: ted 
the “battle.” He was greatly ple se 
when a hevy rain shov ed his 1 
making theory was well found 
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The Largest Electric Sign 
Ever Built 


HE above photograph shows the monster Kellogg 


Toasted Corn Flake electric sign on the top of 
the Mecca Building, at 48th and Broadway, New York. 


This sign is 106 feet wide and 80 feet high—the 
ee ees oe ec ec te ,_—ettter “KK” in Keellogg’s is 66 feet high—the boy’s 
appreciated by the picture above showings head and the package are 40 feet high. 


the sign in course of construction. Look 
closely and you will be able to make out 


eighteen men working on the frame. Eighty tons of structural iron were required for the 

frame work, making necessary six mammoth trusses 
to distribute the weight and wind stress over the 
building. 






























A mechanical device changes the boy’s face and the 
heading. When he cries the heading reads “I want 
Kellogg’s.” He then smiles and the ‘heading reads “I 
got Kellogg’s.’’ ‘The sign portrays a true story told 
in millions of homes daily. 


W.K. Koll 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE g 











